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The Cost of Neutrality 


HE Neutrality Act of August 21, 1935, expires on 

February 29, 1936, and as yet Congress has ap- 
proved no measure to take its place. Two bills, one in- 
troduced by Senator Pittman, of Nevada, to represent the 
views of the Administration, the other by Senator Nye, 
of North Dakota, have been considered. The two meas- 
ures differ chiefly in the discretion given the President. 
The Nye bill is the more restricted, but in the opinion of 
Dr. John Bassett Moore, whose writings on international 
law are well known, the Administration bill confers upon 
the President “ practically unlimited discretionary powers 
as regards peace and war.” 

This opinion was offered by Dr. Moore at the hearings 
before the Foreign Relations Committee, and was made 
public, rather unexpectedly, it would appear, on February 
2. Dr. Moore’s recognized position as an authority on 
international law gives weight to his interpretation of the 
Administration bill, and to his conclusions, yet we must re- 
gret a certain vehemence of tone which lends a partisan 
touch to the memorandum filed by him with the Commit- 
tee. Except to the politician, it makes no difference 
whether this faction or that, or a union of the two, frames 
a neutrality policy which will keep us at the greatest pos- 
sible distance from the quarrels of other nations. The im- 
portant thing is that we get that policy quickly. It is truly 
unfortunate that the conflict of opinion at Washington 
will, in all probability, result in giving us nothing better 
than an extension of the admittedly weak and insufficient 
Act of last August. 

It is this touch of the partisan which seems to rank Dr. 
Moore as an opponent, if we are right in our interpreta- 
tion, of all neutrality legislation. We share fully Dr. 
Moore’s regrets that “ the disarmament maneuvers of the 


last fifteen years” have led to results that are so lament- 
ably barren, but we still believe that it is far better to try 
nobly and to fail, than not to try at all. Neutrality cam- 
paigns as well as peace conferences have been abused, it 
must be admitted sadly, and the wise efforts of men genu- 
inely devoted to the cause of world peace have again and 
again been thwarted by selfish and stupid politicians in 
control of their Governments. But in spite of the abuse, 
and of the heart-breaking failures of the last fifteen years, 
we cannot afford to permit this yearning of peoples every- 
where for peace to be wholly deprived of public expres- 
sion. Should we abandon all effort to secure disarma- 
ment, and agree that world peace is but an irritating vi- 
sion of what can never be, we take a definite step back- 
ward toward universal savagery. 

It is easy to pour out scorn on those who preach that 
world peace depends upon the United States. It is quite 
true, as Dr. Moore insists, that our participation in the 
World War did nothing to end all wars forever, and 
that our neutrality policy was destined from the outset to 
end in a catastrophe that brought us actively into the war. 
We are not so foolish as to believe that all wars can he 
prevented by threats or by promises made at Washington. 
At the same time, however, it is the settled conviction, we 
believe, of all Americans who have studied the problem 
of world peace, that the United States is not without in- 
fluence in international politics, and that this influence 
can be used for or against world peace. It is the concern 
of these Americans to throw that influence on the side of 
peace. 

But with this said, we believe that Dr. Moore is right on 
holding that the Administration bill gives the President 
a discretion that is dangerously wide. That has been the 
contention of this Review from the beginning. It has 
seemed to us that if we allow the President to pick and 
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choose between belligerents, to decide that we can trade 
with one nation because it is innocent, but must shut down 
upon another because it is an aggressor, we immediately 
create new causes of discontent which can, and almost cer- 
tainly will, bring us into war. Dr. Moore writes that this 
neutrality is not neutrality at all, but “a tricky, double- 
faced contrivance,” designed to enable a Government to 
pretend to be neutral, and “to commit unneutral acts 
under the pretense of promoting ‘ peace’.” He adds that 
this policy would make the United States in fact, if not in 
theory, a party to the war, “and would certainly meet 
with armed resistance on the part of any Power capable 
of retaliation.” 

We agree once more with Dr. Moore that “ it is obvious 
there are no articles that are not used ‘in the conduct of 
war’.” In every war, there are periods in which bread 
and surgical dressings are far more necessary than am- 
munition and guns. Hence, if we are to be truly neutral, 
there must be an inclusive embargo, applying to all bel- 
ligerents without discrimination. The Administration 
measure provides that no embargo shall apply to food or 
medical supplies. Powerful lobbies are now at work to 
extend this provision to various fabrics and chemicals 
used in commerce and the arts, but capable of easy trans- 
formation into war materials. Once we begin to make 
exceptions, and to allow for quotas based on the volume 
of pre-war trade, we open the dam and we cannot hope 
to stop the disastrous flood of waters that will burst forth. 

If we want neutrality, we must be prepared to pay for 
it. When we work for a compromise between the interests 
of neutrality and the interests of business as usual, or even 


almost as usual, we get war. 


Deserted Oaths 


AST week George Lyon, a gentleman who declines 

to think of himself as old, finished his fiftieth year as 
clerk of the Supreme Court of New York. During this 
half century of service, Mr. Lyon has sworn in more than 
10,000 juries, has heard the testimony given at 15,000 
trials, and has administered the oath to more than a million 
witnesses. Since he is an observant and intelligent critic, 
his judgments are worth listening to, and we only wish 
that some of them were more heartening. “Of all the 
witnesses that I have sworn,” Mr. Lyon confided to a 
newspaper reporter, “I should say that three out of five 
perjured themselves.” 

It is not important to know whether the percentage of 
witnesses who grossly perjure themselves is two out of 
five, or three. What is almost of common knowledge is 
that perjury has grown so common that many witnesses, 
and even some members of the bar, regard it as a perfectly 
legitimate means of defense or attack. For a number of 
years in many States the local bar associations have met to 
deplore this disorder which makes a mockery of justice. 

Disbarment of offending lawyers, and prompt action 
taken by the court in which perjury is detected, will aid 
in curbing this most ominous evil. But perjury is sure to 
grow among a people in whom belief in Almighty God and 
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in the sanctity of His law is failing. Washington saw that 
clearly when in his “ Farewell Address” he asked: 
“Where is the security for property, for reputation, for 
life, if the sense of religious obligation desert the oaths 
which are the instruments of investigation in courts of 
justice ?” 

The remedy proposed by Washington was public schools 
in which religion and morality should be taught. We have 
rejected that remedy, and we suffer from the evils which 
he foresaw. 


Religion in the Labor Union 


IKE schools, labor unions “ must pay special and 
chief attention to the duties of religion and of moral- 
ity, and their internal discipline must be guided very strict- 
ly by these weighty considerations.” When the labor 
union fails to govern itself in accordance with the dictates 
of religion and of morality, it fails in one of its essential 
duties. If the rule which has here been quoted may seem 
to some extreme and impracticable, it may suffice to state 
that it was written by Leo XIII in his Encyclical “ On 
the Condition of. the Working Classes.” 

No Christian can reject it, any more than he can reject 
the principle that there is no human activity from which 
Almighty God can be safely excluded. What the Pontiff 
had in mind was the labor organizations which in Europe 
had often affiliated with Socialists, revolutionists, and 
other radical parties, and were “ managed on principles ill 
according with Christianity and the public welfare.” But 
his words have a far wider application, as can easily be 
seen from a study of labor organizations in this country. 

It is not probable that we shall have at any time in the 
near future the workingmen’s associations which Leo XIII 
desired. Yet it should be possible to bring the unions 
which we have more closely in accord with the model pro- 
posed by the Pontiff. It is unfortunate that in their de- 
sire to exclude elements of discord from the unions, some 
labor leaders have reached the practical conclusion—which 
differs little from that of the typical capitalist—that while 
religion, morality, and all that, are very well on Sundays 
and in the privacy of one’s closet, they are not of real im- 
portance in the ordinary affairs of life. We can under- 
stand how that conclusion was reached, but when it is put 
forward as a valid principle, we are moved to object. 

The labor union in this country, with all its shortcom- 
ings, has done its members, and the country as well, a 
great service. We believe that this favorable judgment is 
particularly merited by those labor unions which have 
been affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. 
What we deeply regret is that the Federation has not done 
more for labor, and as we review its history it seems to 
us that its most serious defeats have been occasioned by 
its failure to “pay chief and especial attention to the 
duties of religion and of morality.” Over long periods its 
management has been in the hands of officials who, to 
speak frankly, seemed more intent on holding their posi- 
tions than on rooting out evils which were gradually bring- 
ing the cause of labor into general and unmerited dis- 
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repute. Racketeering is but one of the evils to which we 
refer. 

Hence we are not greatly disturbed over the quarrel 
between President Green, of the Federation, and John 
L. Lewis, the leader of the United Mine Workers. In 
opposing the industrial union urged by Mr. Lewis, we be- 
lieve that President Green is trying to sweep back the ris- 
ing tide with a broom, but we are not greatly moved by the 
dramatic scenes presented by Mr. Lewis, a most gifted 
stage manager, as well as an orator of rare power. Per- 
haps all this cannonading will clear the way for a better 
type of union, and a wiser general government than labor 
organizations have yet had. It may even prepare the way 
for the labor union of the type advocated by Leo XIII. 


Milk and the Schools 


N an address to an association of milk dealers, Dr. John 
L. Rice, New York’s Commissioner of Health, singled 
ouf the chief reason why the sale of certified milk is de- 
clining. That grade of milk is choice food for babies, and 


babies are becoming scarce in New York, as well as in the 


rest of the country. The advocates of contraception, in- 
sinuating themselves into clinics, hospitals, and local health 
centers, with the connivance and, often, with the approval 
of the municipal authorities, have done their work well. 
At the beginning of the century, the birth rate in New 
York was, according to Dr. Rice, 35 per 1,000. Last year 
it was 13. Even as late as 1915, there were over 140,000 
births in the city. In 1935, although the population was 
larger by fifty per cent, the number of births fell to about 
100,000. “I suggest,” said the Commissioner, “that you 
pay attention in assisting the city of New York to build 
up its birth rate.” 

While these conditions show an unhealthy condition in 
the country’s largest city, the statistics at hand prove that 
conditions in the country at large are equally alarming. 
From 1915 to the present time, every year, with one ex- 
ception (1924) has shown a decrease in the percentage of 
births. In 1915, the rate for the entire United States was 
25.1. By 1935, it had dropped to 17.1. 

This steady fall in the rate has made itself manifest in 
the proportional decrease in attendance at the grammar 
schools. In New York, Chicago, and other large cities, 
the present facilities would be utterly inadequate, had the 
birth rate been held to its status in 1915. The difficulty 
sometimes met in providing a place for every child, does 
not arise from the overwhelming number of children of 
school age, but simply from the fact that the shifting of 
population from one section of the city to another creates 
local overcrowding. Could the children be assigned to all 
the buildings owned by the public-school system, there 
would be room to spare. 

We find it difficult to weep with milk dealers, whose 
trade is falling off, or to pity teacher factories with mass- 
production methods which rival those of Henry Ford. But 
no one can view this steady decline in the birth rate with- 
out serious concern. When milk has no market, and ele- 
mentary schools are in abating demand, when every year, 
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over a long period of years, shows fewer children, the 
country is committing suicide. We shall soon reach the 
high point of population. After that time, we shall settle 
down as a nation of old people, a race that is gradually 
dying out, because its members were too weak and cow- 
ardly to face life and fight. 

As Catholics, we are concerned with this breakdown 
of a nation. But as Catholics, we are more deeply con- 
cerned with the moral breakdown which precedes and 
causes it. Advocates of contraception are wont to assume 
a highly moral tone—never more highly moral than when 
they act as agents for the sale of chemicals and devices 
which, under the law, cannot be transmitted through the 
mails. But for every case in which this so-called “ birth 
control” is practised, we have an undoubted case of lack 
of self-control; and when self-control goes, morality goes, 
and with it the virtues which make men and nations great. 

The sons and daughters of men are not forced to marry, 
but when they enter into wedlock, they must assume the 
duties as well as the rights which are inalienably connected 
with the marital state. The use of any right always con- 
notes the duty of acting in accord with the dictates of 
right reason. Here, precisely, the contraceptionists strike 
a blow at the security of the state, for their teaching means 
that man may use a right, not in accordance with reason, 
but as a weak escape from duty. When, in the relations 
of husband with wife, evasion is justified, it is difficult to 
see how any evasion of the law of God or man can be 
pleaded in excuse for wrong-doing. If husbands and 
wives may rightly practise contraception, to avoid poverty 
or other inconveniences, they cannot be blamed when, also 
to avoid poverty and similar inconveniences, they practise 
theft and lying. 

Self-seeking is at the root of these immoral practices. 
If generosity, truth, honor, self-control, the willingness to 
suffer rather than to be false to duty, make a nation great, 
we fall to the lowest depths when the country accepts the 
philosophy of the contraceptionists. 


Federal Civil Service 


HE inconsistency which crops up now and then be- 

tween the President and what we are wont to style 
“the Administration,” is disconcerting. On four or five 
occasions, the President has expressed his approval of the 
system of appointing Government employes for merit 
alone, but on eleven occasions Congress has enacted, and 
the President has approved, bills which set the merit sys- 
tem aside. Evidently, the President and the Administra- 
tion are at odds in this important matter. 

That the matter is important is evident from a letter 
which the President addressed on January 30 to the 
Women Voters League. “There can be no question of 
greater moment or broader effect,” wrote the President, 
“than the maintenance, strengthening, and extension of 
the merit system, established in the competitive principles 
of the civil-service Act.” 

Yet since March, 1933, Congress has enacted eleven 
bills which exempted from the merit system 41,000 jobs. 
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Between June, 1932, and June, 1935, the number of civil- 
service positions declined by 12,000, although the number 
of Federal jobs increased by 237,000. Of these places, 
about one in every 107 was awarded under the merit 
system. 

What the singular merits of the individuals appointed 
to jobs, but exempted from the civil-service examination, 
may have been, the record does not show. It may be sup- 
posed, however, that the successful applicants qualified 
under the system which requires recommendation by the 
local or State political leaders. Certainly, this implies 
merit of a sort, but not of the sort which justifies us in 
referring to civil-service appointment as appointment by 
“ merit.” 

On the whole, it would seem that the influence of the 
President with this Administration is not great. Better 
coordination would give us better public servants. 
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Note and Comment 








Honor for 
Leper Hero 


ORLD attention is again being centered on the 

saintly Father Damien, leper apostle of Molokai, 
by the honor being paid his remains in connection with 
their transfer from his lonely grave at Kalawao to a crypt 
in the chapel of St. Joseph in Louvain, Belgium, his home- 
land. Following the disinterment of his body in the pres- 
ence of His Excellency Bishop Stephen Alencastre, it was 
taken on an army airplane to Honolulu, where a Solemn 
Requiem Mass was celebrated, the three officiants being 
surviving relatives of the martyr priest. On February 
3 the remains were placed on board the American troop- 
ship Republic to be carried to Panama where they would 
be transferred to the Belgian ship Mercator. When the 
coffin was opened the vestments in which the body was 
clad still retained their form and the priest’s fingers still 
clasped the rosary beads that he carried to the grave. It 
is anticipated that the removal of the body to Belgium will 
further interest in the cause of his beatification which has 
been pending in Rome since 1931. It will be recalled that 
for his splendid apostolate among the unfortunate lepers 
the Hawaiian Government made him a Knight Com- 
mander of the Order of Kalakena. Following his death, 
on the occasion of gathering a fund for the erection of an 
English monument to his memory at Molokai, King Ed- 
ward VII, then Prince of Wales, paid a splendid tribute 
to Father Damien. His life and his heroic death, the 
Prince said, not only aroused throughout the Royal King- 
dom the most ardent sympathy but “they make us realize 
that to a certain extent we are obliged to follow his ex- 
ample” and he urged upon the people of England their 
doing something for their own lepers in India “ who have 
a right to count upon our assistance, a right which the 
Hawaiians scarcely had to the devotion of the young Bel- 
gian priest who has just sacrificed his life for them.” Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson’s challenging defense of Damien 
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against the calumnious attacks of his jealous Protestant 
missionary critics is also being recalled. 


The Texas 
Centenary 


Wirkges recently it was a commonplace to hear that 
the old Bay State Hymnal was the “ first book printed 
in North America.” Due to the zeal of the United States 
Catholic Historical Society, it was established that the 
“ first book printed in America” was the Doctrina Breve 
of the first Bishop of Mexico, Zumarraga. So, too, it has 
been dinned into our ears that the “ first representation 
in North America of a play occurred in 1718 in Williams- 
burg.” But the first American play, republished in Janu- 
ary by the Texas Catholic Historical Society and dis- 
tributed under the auspices of the Texas Knights of 
Columbus Historical Commission, antedates the Williams- 
burg performance by almost two centuries. During the 
great celebrations held by the Tlaxcalan Indians to cele- 
brate the Feast of Corpus Christi in 1538, four autos 
were presented. The best historical scholarship inclines 
to the belief that this was the occasion for the presenta- 
‘tion of the “ Dialogue of the recent conversion and baptism 
of the last four kings of Tlaxcala in New Spain.” It is the 
third piece in a manuscript book, bound in vellum, that 
bears the date 1619 on the title page. While this par- 
ticular play does not come strictly within the scope of 
Texas history, nevertheless, it furnishes an example of 
the Iberian culture that diffused itself in the New World 
shortly after the discovery of America. It is an indication 
of the riches that will be revealed during this year of 
centenary when a series of seven volumes will be pub- 
lished under the general title of ‘Our Catholic Heritage 
in Texas.” 


Honoring 
Universities 

INCE the elevation to the cardinalate of the Rector 

of the Catholic Institute of Paris, that city, if we are 
not mistaken, is alone in the world, outside of the Vatican 
City and Italy, in being the seat of residence of two 
Cardinals. When, on his seventy-seventh birthday, Car- 
dinal Baudrillart made his first solemn entry into the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame, and spoke from its pulpit 
after being greeted by Cardinal Verdier, Archbishop of 
Paris, he insisted that it was “ not the man but the office 
that the Holy Father had seen fit to honor.” It was 
Catholic education, and particularly the work of Catholic 
universities, that was singled out for so high a distinction. 
“If this were not true,” he asked, “ why was the Holy 
Father permitting him to remain a Rector?” Cardinal 
Baudrillart, however, is anything but a mere symbol by 
reason of his rectorial office. His interests and activities 
are universal and intense. In France, where there exists 
such a deep-rooted suspicion against feminine intellectual 
and political advancement, he has long been known as a 
champion of the higher education of women. He broke 
away from an overstress of the purely academic and en- 
couraged the study of social sciences. Catholic university 
education in France has steadily pushed its way towards 
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freedom in spite of the shackles laid upon it by a Govern- 
ment educationally favoring Socialism, whatever its purely 
political tactics might be. In the words of Msgr. de la 
Serre, Vice-Rector of the Catholic Institute, the work of 
France’s Catholic Universities has been “to form Chris- 
tian teachers for secondary education; to establish posi- 
tions on controverted questions ; to develop through study 
and research men of real standing, with critical yet be- 
lieving minds ; to prepare for most of the principal careers, 
to heighten the intellectual and spiritual tone of the clergy, 
and purify the entire spiritual atmosphere.” In this mani- 
fold task, the Institute’s veteran Rector remains the 
leader. 


Lenten 
Reading 

5S the Lenten season approaches, we again urge our 

readers to secure a copy of Father Ellard’s fas- 

cinating book, “ Christian Life and Worship,” and to 
spend, say, an hour each day in a careful perusal of its 
contents. Daily spiritual reading, particularly in the form 
of Liturgical study, is a Lenten practice that we cannot 
recommend too earnestly, although we have to admit 
frankly that reading this volume is a pleasure and not at 
all a penitential act. Liturgy is an absorbingly interesting 
field, and Father Ellard’s book will explain a vast number 
of things in the Church’s official worship that every Catho- 
lic ought to know. Take, as a minor example, the Mass 
for Sexagesima Sunday next week. Why does its Collect 
prayer suddenly and without apparent reason make an 
appeal to the intercession of the Doctor of the Gentiles? 
Why is its Epistle a long and thrilling summary of St. 
Paul’s sufferings’. Father Ellard’s book answers: the 
Sexagesima Mass is a Stational Mass. In the early cen- 
turies the Pope celebrated it every year at St. Paul’s- 
beyond-the-Walls. An appeal and reference to the Apostle 
is to be expected in the Mass celebrated in his church. 


College Year 
Abroad 


HE opportunity to spend one college year abroad, 

without upsetting college routine, is something that 
for most college girls would seem like a golden dream. 
Yet such an opportunity is at hand for both Juniors and 
graduates, through the “ P.G.S.,” Paris Study Group for 
Catholic Colleges, approved of by such outstanding per- 
sonages as the Most Reverend Michael J. Curley, D.D., 
Archbishop of Baltimore; the Right Rev. John J. Swint, 
D.D., Bishop of Wheeling; Cardinal Baudrillart, Rector 
of the Institut Catholique, of Paris; and the Hon. Alfred 
J. Talley. The group sends its Juniors both to the Sor- 
bonne (the University of Paris) and to the Institut Catho- 
lique (University). Abundant courses are provided, so 
the student can obtain credits for a complete college 
year and re-enter her own class as a Senior the following 
September. Both Juniors and graduates obtain a diploma 
from the Sorbonne. The Paris Study Group not only 
helps students in their scholastic adjustments but also in 
their cultural and social life. They live with cultured 
French families who receive them as friends rather than 
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boarders and are pleased to have them take part in their 
social life. Living conditions, as well as all the problems 
incidental to adjusting oneself to foreign university life, 
are supervised by Miss Erin Samson (Bacheliére és 
Lettres, M.A., B.Litt. Oxon.), formerly a member of 
the Trinity College faculty, at present attached to the 
Catholic University of Paris, who conducts the group to 
Paris and remains in charge during the school year. A 
high standard of scholarship is maintained, while ample 
facilities are provided for trips to interesting points. Full 
information, with references and lists of former group 
members, may be obtained by writing to Miss Erin Sam- 
son, 4, rue de Chevreuse, Paris VI, France; or to Prof. 
René Samson, McLean, Va. 
Parade 
Of Events 

HERE are not enough societies, patriots declared. 

. . . The Parent-Teacher Association which studies 
the child should be supplemented by a Parent-Children 
Association to discuss the teacher and a Children-Teacher 
Association to study the parent. . . . The post-war parent 
was researched. Children who dominate the modern home 
should receive courses in parent-training, a Parent-Study 
group was told. Problem parents must not be placed in 
the custody of a problem child, it was said. . . . Augurs 
of a revolutionized social life appeared. . The old 
custom of barbers telling jokes while shaving was attacked 
by bleeding clients. They announce a movement to restrain 
tonsorial humor to hair-cutting time. . . . The oft-disputed 
point as to whether sea-going garbage men are garbage 
men or sailors was decided by a New York court. They 
are sailors. . . . The old practice of giving arrested citizens 
a free ride to jail is being menaced. A Southern town 
began charging taxi rates for patrol rides. . . . The close 
connection between warts and mental attitudes was studied 
in Chicago. . . . 2 A lawyer defending counterfeiters was 
paid with five handsome bogus bills. . . . By giving credit 
only to men eighty years or over who are accompanied 
by a parent, a Western tavern-keeper thought he had 
solved the problem until a ninety-seven-year-old sire with 
his eighty-year-old boy started running up bills. . . . Only 
one event of note occurred in Europe—the invention of 
the snoremeter. When snoring reaches a certain intensity, 
this machine rings bells awakening the snorer and every- 
body else in the house. The whole character of night 
life will be changed by this machine, it was said. 
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Broadminded Bigotry 


Victor LuHrRs 


XI the Catholic Church can be said to have very 

definite social plans as regards the modern in- 
dustrial world. Thanks to the present Pontiff’s repeated 
prayers for peace the Church can be said to be definitely 
antagonistic to modern warfare (this, despite the fact that 
the Holy Father’s peace expressions are not pro-British 
enough to satisfy certain Anglican clergymen). That the 
present Pontiff and the great majority of clergy and laity 
have from time to time proven themselves to be awake 
to definitely modern problems and have offered clear views 
thereon, cannot be denied. Yet a Catholic may be pardoned 
for seeing red when liberal after liberal, advanced thinker 
after advanced thinker, and broad observer after broad 
observer writes and speaks of the Catholic Church as 
though it were some sort of tactless guest who had been 
invited into the abode of the world to attend a medieval 
party and who insists on lingering on though the medieval 
party has long broken up and the modern smart set are 
now guests of honor. 

A Catholic may be forgiven for exhibiting un-Christian 
anger when he is made to feel like some sort of imbecile 
who goes around sprinkling holy water, hiding from the 
devil, and cursing birth-control advocates, by some broad- 
minded liberal who isn’t broad, hasn’t a mind of his own, 
and is not liberal (unless the term be used in its decadent 
modern sense). 

A Catholic (who is but human like the rest) can hardly 
be expected to maintain an attitude of Christlike meekness 
when he is called a hypocrite for being honest enough to 
call a spade a spade, by an “ honest ” modern who calls a 
spade what Freud called it. 

Am I not to be excused for calling myself a reactionary 
when some years ago I read in the Times that a liberal 
lady advocating birth control grandly announced that she 
didn’t want to be told how many children she was to 
have by “a bunch of priests,” while in that same issue of 
the Times was a dispatch from Vera Cruz, Mexico, in 
which the “liberal” Governor Tejeda (one of Mexico’s 
most violent anti-Catholics) was reported as having an- 
nounced that he forced through a birth-control law which 
definitely told Catholics how many children they were to 
have, and Tejeda’s State was not adverse to employing 
fire and sword to enforce Tejeda’s laws? 

What liberalism and the secular press have done regard- 
ing the persecution of Catholics in various countries as 
contrasted to what they have done with regard to per- 
secuted Jews and Communists in one country ought not 
to be repeated out of consideration to any who might de- 
sire justice for Catholics but whose nerves are in poor 
shape. The details might bring on convulsions. 

Fortunately modern decadent liberalism is so intolerant 
that too many see through it to let it have its own way. 
If it had its own way the Catholic wouldn’t have a chance. 


, \HANKS to the Encyclicals of Leo XIII and Pius 


Were he to object to a foolish attack on the Church, no- 
body would listen to him for he would be regarded as a 
superstitious moron. Were he to take issue with an ad- 
vanced liberal, he would be treated much as the advanced 
liberal accuses the Church of treating advanced liberals. 
Were he to point out that the Pope deplores war, he would 
probably be laughed out of town for talking such fool- 
ishness. 

However, decadent liberalism is not Stalin yet, and it 
must be highly embarrassing for the liberals to read that 
the German Catholic Bishops insist on bravely resisting 
Hitler in Germany, something the fearless liberals in Ger- 
many have not done since the Nazis assumed power in 
that country. No doubt many liberals deplore the lack 
of tact shown by the Pope when he issued his famous labor 
Encyclical, the fairness of which is such that liberals are 
unable to ridicule it. Hence, they ignore it. (You may 
rest assured that were the Pope to issue an Encyclical 
against sorcery the liberals would not ignore it.) It is 
amazing to realize how strongly opposed to demagogues 
our liberals are when they discuss Father Coughlin, par- 
ticularly when reading the counter-reply to Cardinal Hayes 
on birth control by the thirteen liberal clergymen who are 
not above the demagogy of accusing the Cardinal (who 
incidentally was born of poor parents) of playing up to the 
landlords and industrialists. 

Indeed, if we are to take the word of the broadminded, 
the Catholic Church is an amazing institution. It is at 
once demagogic and plutocratic, and it is forever remain- 
ing silent while talking out of turn. If you don’t believe 
that, ask any self-styled liberal. 

I personally am tired of defending the Catholic Church 
against the dogmatic thrusts of free-minded liberals. Most 
of them do not want to consider the Catholic side of the 
question, and you only annoy them by offering it. They 
look at both sides of the question but they are blind in 
their conservative eye and see doubly well out of their 
“left” eye. They like to consider themselves as pinnacles 
of advanced thought and Catholics as superstitious me- 
dievalists to whom the liberal may condescend to offer sort 
of a patronizing tolerance. Hence any intelligence a Catho- 
lic may display will only torture them. Therefore I shall 
defend no longer; I shall attack. 

Should my attack impress you as being filled with 
euphonic and denunciatory exaggerations and should it 
seem outrageously unfair and ill weighed, please remem- 
ber that I am trying to write in the language that liberals 
will understand. Unless I appeal to your intolerance and 
ignorance while pretending to appeal to your broad en- 
lightenment I would not be able to attack liberals on their 
ground. 

It is well nigh high time that advanced enlightened 
Catholics came to realize that we have in our midst a 
backward and superstitious group who are slaves to dogma, 
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steeped in hypocrisy, and who oppose or ignore every 
enlightened civilized measure, to say nothing of natural 
rights. They live in the twentieth century yet would thrust 
us back into the darkness of decadent Rome. They de- 
fend benighted governments such as Soviet Russia and 
National Revolutionary Mexico which, like decadent 
Rome, persecute Christianity. This dangerous group 
goes under the false heading of liberalism. The fact that 
they call themselves liberals show how ignorant they are, 
for liberalism means broadness which means universality 
which means Catholicity and the last thing most of them 
would want to call themselves would be Catholics. 
They are fanatics of the worst kind. Their timid pro- 
fessors almost go into hysterics when they are expected 
to take an oath of loyalty to the constitution of the nation 
that pays their salaries. They are distinct threats to world 
peace for they are as unreasonable as Mr. Hearst when 
it comes to stirring anti-Japanese feeling in our country. 
I believe they hate Japan because Japan’s imperialistic de- 
signs on China are bound to clash with the imperialistic 
designs of their beloved Soviet Union on that same China, 
and they would like to see the United States pull Soviet 
chestnuts out of the imperial fire. We must be wary of 
such dangerous war-mongers posing as pacifists. 
Another detestable characteristic of modern liberals is 
the tendency of liberal sophisticates to snoop into other 
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people’s morals and gossip. The blasé sophisticate cannot 
mind his own moral business and must always read gossip 
columns or tattle on the private lives of acquaintances, 
He is doubly hypocritical because he would deny the same 
pleasure to rural reformers. 

We do not want Naziism in America. Therefore let us 
struggle intensively against this liberalism that upholds 
such Hitlerite measures as sterilization, state control of 
the family, and anti-Christian paganism. Remember, too, 
that when religion is denied the same rights by vested lib- 


_eral interests that are allowed Socialists and Communists, 


we are taking the first steps toward dictatorship. 

Yet as crusaders of enlightenment we must remember 
certain principles of liberty (not liberalism). We must 
not deny ignorant, enslaved, superstitious, blue-nosed, Hit- 
lerized liberals the privilege of free expression; many of 
them do not know any better, and so long as they do not 
get the same power they enjoy in Mexico, the United 
States will be free and we can ignore them. But we have 
struggled for centuries to break the yoke of decadent 
paganism such as was personified by Nero; so let us not 
let it return under the guise of modern liberalism. Let us 
tolerate these superstitious pagans, but let us also be wary 
of them and their iconoclastic writers. Above all we must 
defend the freedom born of Christianity and maintained 
by the blood of our early martyrs. 


The Chances against Inflation 


GERHARD HIRSCHFELD 


inflation of the currency, as long as people are un- 

certain in their minds about the financial future of 
the country. With the budget heavily out of balance, with 
the Government borrowing money in undiminished quan- 
tities, with governmental expenditures just about as large 
as at any time during the last two years, it is little wonder 
that serious-minded people still think of currency infla- 
tion as a possible sequence to a grave financial dilemma. 
Be it added that most people think of such a possibility 
with fear and horror. Every time the inflation issue crops 
up, millions of Americans are shaking in their boots. The 
wage earners, the small savers, the retail merchants, in 
short, all those to whom stable money means the pillar 
of their existence, are living in fear lest currency infla- 
tion should break down the dams of a fixed monetary 
system and sweep away their savings, earnings, and assets, 
too. 

Currency inflation, as a rule, is not man-made. It is 
much too gigantic an enterprise as that any kind of an 
institution, not excepting the Federal Government, could 
handle it deliberately and purposely. The Government can 
start printing money, but the rest is left to conditions and 
circumstances beyond its control. What, then, makes cur- 
rency inflation? There is the instance of Germany back 
in 1920. If we are to judge the culprit by the benefits 
obtained, the finger of fate points at the Government. 
The latter began working the printing presses overtime, 


[i is probably true that there will be talk and fear of 


and turning out more and more paper bills, or what they 
conveniently called “ money.” Once started, the presses 
could not be stopped until the country was buried under 
an avalanche of paper money. Then came stabilization of 
the German mark and with it the creation of a new cur- 
rency system; but not before the debtors, and especially 
the large ones, had wiped out their obligations. Outstand- 
ing among these was the Federal Government whose 
internal debt of uncounted trillions of marks vanished 
completely. Not far behind in benefits obtained came the 
various States, county, and municipal governments and 
administrations which profited more than handsomely 
from inflation of the currency. 

To judge from the German precedent, the Government 
might start the printing presses with the simple purpose 
of getting rid of its tremendous debt burden. Imagine the 
tremendous benefit for the country as a whole, and for 
the taxpayers in particular, when one nice day the United 
States Government would be free and clear of some 
twenty-nine billion dollars of short and long term debts. 
Visualize the stimulation of confidence all around if Wash- 
ington could start out with a new ledger, unspoiled by 
red ink, and possibly keep the red ink out of it altogether. 
Stop to think of the enormous credit, fresh credit acces- 
sible to the Government because it is once more as good 
as a mortgageless house. These are serious things to con- 
sider. Why, indeed, should not the Government turn on 
the presses in order to reap enormous benefits? 
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There is more than one answer to the above questions. 
For one thing, it is more than doubtful whether the Gov- 
ernment could obtain the approval of either Congress or 
the electorate for such a radical step. The memory of the 
German debacle is still too fresh in the minds of every- 
one concerned. Besides, not only the Government would 
wipe out its indebtedness but also all other debtors, pub- 
lic or private. This is the equivalent of saying that the 
creditors of the country, banks and investors, manufac- 
turers and traders, would have to bear immense losses. 


They certainly would not keep quiet about inflation meas- . 


ures. Some 150 leading corporations in the United States 
have nearly 10,000,000 stockholders. The American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph alone has about 675,000 investors, 
Cities Service 630,000, General Motors 350,000. While 
the debtors undoubtedly outweigh the creditors, there is 
small doubt but that the latter make up for this disadvan- 
tage by considerably greater influence in matters economic 
as well as political. By the sheer weight of their position, 
the creditors could possibly stop any inflation attempt 
singlehanded. 

Secondly, the Government, if it really wanted inflation, 
could have, and very likely would have, started it when 
the economic situation looked more desperate than is the 
case today. Two years ago the debt situation in the 
country was a serious matter. People did not know how 
to pay their debts and therefore did not feel like taking 
up fresh obligations. To a good extent this is true even 
today, viz., the very small amount of monthly new financ- 
ing for industry and other economic branches. In recent 
months the picture has changed; profits are going up, 
industrial activity is rapidly recovering; there is more 
employment and better spending. Much of the formerly 
huge debt problem has been solved, partly through the 
reduction in the gold content of the dollar, and partly 
through economic recovery. The creditors are coming to 
the fore once more, and with the changed situation the 
demand for reduction of private indebtedness has lost 
much of its former vigor. 

Most important of all, however, is the fact that the 
Government does not have to print money in order to 
assure itself of an adequate cash supply to cover its varied 
expenditures or to pay its debts. The Government has 
proved this in two ways. First, it cut the gold content of 
the dollar, and thus got rid of a tremendous amount of 
gold obligations, realizing on the side a handsome profit 
of more than $2,000,000,000. This is a new way of re- 
ducing one’s debts, and it certainly is much improved over 
the European technique, and by no means less effective. 
lf we remember rightly, this reduction of the gold content 
of the dollar was a rather painless operation, excepting 
for the holders of gold obligations. 

Not satisfied with reducing its old debts, the Federal 
Government went a step further and created new debts; 
and once again, without touching the printing presses. 
Right now, the Government is creating billions of dollars 
by the simple process of bookkeeping transactions. The 
bookkeeping concerns the banks which lend the money. Of 
total loans and investments of Federal Reserve Banks in 
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leading cities amounting to more than $18,000,000,000, 
Government direct and fully guaranteed obligations total 
more than $8,000,000,000, or about forty-four per cent. 
The extreme reliance of the Federal Government upon 
the banks is illustrated by the following table, which gives 
a cross-section of the distribution of total banking assets 
in 1928 and 1935: 


Assets 1935 1928 
RE: “c ddinma ins irgeh caenda 23 per cent 18 per cent 
Loans and discounts......... _.* ° cat ee 
Government securities........ =” ; ig oak ae 
Miscellaneous .........-..00: 16 “ an a on 


Government borrowing, obviously, furnishes the bulk 
of banking activities, having risen from nine to thirty- 
three per cent of total assets, whereas loans and discounts 
have dropped from sixty-one to twenty-eight per cent in 
this eight-year span. 

This predominance of Government financing in the 
American money market has been as marked in the first 
eight months of the current year as in the past two years 
of the New Deal. Between January and August, the Fed- 
eral Government borrowed $94,762,000, State and local 
governments $512,309,000, while total business require- 
ments in the money market amounted to $185,454,000. 
And in August, new capital flew to business to the ex- 
tent of $29,795,000, to the States and cities $36,480,000, 
and to the Federal Government $85,262,000. This is the 
current picture of Government financing and it may be 
assumed that Government domination of the money 
markets will not be of limited length. For millions of 
Americans are wholly or partly supported from public 
funds, of whom, on Federal relief alone some 22,000,000, 
on local relief 3,000,000, on regular governmental payrolls 
in and outside of Washington 9,000,000, CCC and PWA 
2,000,000, and, last but not least, about 15,000,000 farm- 
ers, who draw their partial support from the Government. 

It may therefore be assumed that the Government will 
have to continue borrowing. As it is this lending by the 
banks, I understand, is not an entirely voluntary gesture. 
Nor is it absolutely certain that the banks will see all of 
the money back, and when. Hence, the more than $8,- 
000,000,000 of Government borrowing are created only 
on paper, or what we referred to as creating dollars by 
bookkeeping transactions. It would be more to the point 
to say that these funds are Government-created money, 
created by its authority, but also guaranteed by its au- 
thority. Without question, the monetary stocks of the 
country have in this way been artificially enlarged. In 
the technical sense, this is currency inflation. 

In the practical sense, it is not. Prices have not risen 
enough, and the demand for goods and services has not 
increased enough to make this a real panic of inflation 
(and there is no real currency inflation without some sort 
of a panic). By the same token, creditors should have 
suffered by obtaining an ever diminishing value of both 
goods and services, with the progress of inflation. But 
on the contrary, we still seem to get a fair share of goods 
and services for our dollar. 

In other words, there is no currency inflation, and it 
is our guess, there will be none. The Government got 
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rid of some of its debts, made a handsome profit, and 
claimed additional credits of $8,000,000,000 for the pur- 
pose of national spending without the accessory of infla- 
tion. This brings us back to our starting point: Why 
should the Government start the printing presses as long 
as the banks are willing, as long as money is abundant, at 
least for governmental purposes? And to judge from the 
aforementioned figures on new financing, nobody else 
seems to care for it. 

With the Government’s demand for ready cash and for 
easy financing operations largely met, there is no reason 
why the Government or anybody else should start to in- 
flate the dollar, unless the people should become panicky 
and throw away money in preference of goods and mer- 
chandise. This should not happen if history is right. Gov- 
ernments have in the past been the culprit of currency 
inflation. 

The economic situation of today is far improved over 
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that of 1933—and this is the tip-off on the inflation puzzle. 
If governments or people, for that matter, start tinker- 
ing around with money, you can bet your last dollar they 
want to change the economic situation. But as business 
is emerging from the red, and as everyone is hopeful and 
satisfied to a degree, the last thing the Government wants 
to change is money. Whoever bothered with money in 
1928 or 1929, let alone with the gold content of the dol- 
lar or the 16:1 ratio of silver? When governments or 
people could not create profits, they thought they would 
take a fling at the creation of money. Today, people go 
to work, they spend and plan for better times. Money and 
its complicated character is largely forgotten; and yet, 
the ghost of inflation is still hovering over our heads. This 
seems as good a time as any to file inflation away with 
last year’s worries; it is a good time to concentrate on 
the things ahead of us, to work on sounder and more 
profitable things. 


The Message of Guadalupe 


Jatme CastrEcvo, S.J. 


ACH year on December 12, Mexico celebrates the 
Ek feast of Our Lady of Guadalupe. She is the Pat- 

roness of Mexico and of the whole Latin-American 
continent. Upon a low hill, just a few miles from Mexico 
City, stands her sanctuary: a squat, broad, pleasant-look- 
ing building in the typical coloniai style of most Mexican 
churches. On the feast-day, it is always thronged. Thou- 
sands upon thousands flock to the Basilica, and in spite 
of persecution and Communistic hatred, great billows of 
prayer beat against the old gray walls of the beloved 
church. Lights, flowers, incense, hymns . . . the unchang- 
ing symbols of love and veneration are offered upon her 
altar. 

You or I might testify, were we there, that every class 
of Mexican society is represented in that motley crowd, 
where felt hat and straw hat vie with the monumental 
Mexican sombrero. Watch them as they enter the church: 
business men and students, aristocratic women and ser- 
vant girls, governmental employes trying to look uncon- 
cerned, teachers and the huge crowd of copper-colored 
Indians from Xochimilco. There are also some foreigners : 
members of the diplomatic corps, consuls, American busi- 
ness men and American philanthropists, searching the soul 
of Mexico in a three weeks’ tour on the leash of some gov- 
ernment guide; gentlemen of the type of Carleton Beals, 
who go to Guadalupe and see nothing there but idolatry 
and fetishism and revivals of the pagan nature cults of 
the Aztecs. But what matters? Anyone who has lived 
among the Indians and loved them and learned their 
language, as the priests always do, knows experimentally 
and not from hearsay, that those simple men have a true 
and, in a way, quite enlightened comprehension of Chris- 
tianity. In fact, they are about as far from being pagans 
as Carleton Beals is from being a Christian. 

Guadalupe is the Mexican Lourdes. As Lourdes is be- 
loved by all who believe, so is Guadalupe. As Lourdes 


is the cause of many miracles and conversions, so is 
Guadalupe. As Lourdes is hated by all those who hate 
the supernatural, so is Guadalupe. 

In 1927 Mexican Communists exploded a bomb at the 
foot of the altar. Huge blocks of stone were shattered ; 
bronze candlesticks lay on the ground, broken and twisted ; 
from underneath the picture of Our Lady a huge piece 
of marble was blown out. But the sacred image remained 
intact. The crystal was not even cracked. Only the little 
silk curtain, which protects the holy image during the 
night, rolled gently down, veiling from the eyes of Our 
Lady that scene of horror. 

Some time later a new outrage was attempted. A man 
brought a large wax candle and left it in the sacristy. The 
candle was placed before the altar and lit. But the candle 
went out; would not stay lit and a few minutes later the 
sacristan re-lit it. The candle went out again; and again 
it had to be lighted. The candle went out a third time and 
would not stay lit; the sacristan brought it down and 
looked at the wick. He noticed something strange, and 
then discovered a cartridge full of explosive within it. 
Ever since, a special guard of citizens, volunteers every 
one, watches day and night before the shrine. 

As Lourdes has a spirit of its own, a meaning and a 
message for all Christians, so has Guadalupe. But because 
Guadalupe is in America and Our Lady chose to appear 
on the hill of Tepeyac in the guise of a little Indian 
princess, we believe that Guadalupe, 100-per-cent Ameri- 
can, has a special lesson for the whole of the American 
people. Let us try to understand this message. 

It was far back in the times of the conquistadores. The 
Spaniards had just conquered the huge Aztec empire, and 
in a sense, dominated it ; that is, they possessed the material 
force; they ruled; they could coerce the bodies of the 
Indians. But they could not coerce the love of their souls. 
And the Mexican Indian is not easy to win over. His is 
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a strange character: moody, passive, intense in his sub- 
dued passion, shrewd, wily, and absolutely relentless when 
his anger is roused. 

The conquistadores did not really conquer Mexico—at 
least not spiritually, except in so far as they brought with 
them and in general backed the only men capable of 
realizing a spiritual conquest. So the missionaries set to 
work, priests like the great Zumarraga, who was a man 
of great intelligence and fortitude and kindliness, quali- 
ties most necessary for the triumph of any spiritual cause. 
And yet little progress was made. The conversion of the 
Indians went ahead very slowly. Then, suddenly, came 
the change. The miracle of the hill of Tepeyac happened. 
The way was opened for the spiritual conquest of Mexico. 


At the hour of dawn, on Saturday the ninth of December of the 
year 1531, an Indian of the village of Cuautitlan, called Juan 
Diego, passed close to the hill of Tepeyac and he heard, gently com- 
ing to him from the top of the hill, the wonderfully sweet songs of 
many birds. He looked round and suddenly he saw before him a 
beautiful maiden, clothed in a light so soft and yet so brilliant that 
it made everything near her glow with the radiance of her splendor. 
And the Lady said to the Indian: “I am the Virgin Mary, Mother 
of the true God. And it is my will that here on this spot a temple 
should be built in my honor. Here will I grant my protection to 
all those who shall have recourse to me. Go to the Bishop and 
tell him that I send you. Make known to him all that you have 
seen and ask him to build me a church.” 

The Bishop received the Indian kindly but he dismissed him 
soon and told him he would speak to him on the matter at a later 
date. With this answer the Indian went back to Our Lady who 
was awaiting him at the foot of the hill. And he asked the 
heavenly Mother to send to the Bishop a person of greater au- 
thority than he, so that this person might succeed in the strange 
embassy. But she answered that though she did have many am- 
bassadors, still she needed his work and his solicitude for the 
realization of her plan. 

On Sunday the tenth of December, Juan Diego betook himself 
again to the Bishop. Bishop Zumarraga heard him; he put him 
many questions and wound up saying that he, Juan Diego, must 
bring him a proof and a testimony that such indeed was the will 
of the Mother of God. When the Indian left him, the Bishop sent 
his servants after him, that they might watch and follow him. But 
as they got near the bridge of the river which is not far from 
the Tepeyac hill, suddenly they lost sight of him. 

On Monday the eleventh Juan did not go to see the Bishop, but 
remained at home with an uncle of his who was seriously ill. 
The morning of the twelfth Juan went to the city to look for a 
priest who might come and give the Last Sacraments to his uncle. 
As he did not want to lose time in a new interview with Our Lady, 
he took a different path on the other side of the Tepeyac hill. 
But lo! the Mother of God again appeared and she told him that 
all was well with his uncle and that he was cured. She then ordered 
him to go up to the top of the hill and there pluck some roses, 
which indeed amazed the Indian on account of their freshness and 
beauty. Juan did as he was told: he plucked the roses and put 
them in his tilma [a sort of mantle-which hangs on both sides of 
the body somewhat in the style of a poncho]. The tilma was made 
of ayatl, a coarse cloth woven out of the agave fiber. He took 
these roses to Our Lady and she, having first taken them in her 
hands, put them back in his tilma and told him to give them to 
Bishop Zumarraga as a sign of her desires. He was to carry 
them with great care and show them to no one. 

Once in the presence of the Bishop, Juan told him everything. 
He then opened up his tilma to show him the flowers. And lo... 
on the coarse cloth of the ayatl was the image of Our Lady which 
we now honor in the Church of Tepeyac. 
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When he got home that day, Juan discovered that his uncle 
had been cured at the very hour and minute on which Our Lady 
had said that he would be cured. And Juan Bernardino (for such 
was the name of his uncle) told him that he had also seen Our 
Lady and that she had told him that her image was to be called 
St. Mary of Guadalupe. The Bishop took the image from his 
palace to the Cathedral and there it was admired by a great throng 
of people. 

The ayatl (on which the holy image was miraculously painted) 
is thick and well woven; at least as well woven as any ayaél can 
be. It is made up of two pieces, sewn together with cotton. Its 
length is of seven palms. The face of Our Lady is very beautiful, 
earnest, and somewhat dark (like the face of the Indians). The 
color of her cloak is blue-green, spangled with stars, and her tunic 
is of a reddish hue, embroidered with flowers. She is framed in by 
the rays of the sun and at her feet is the moon and a little angel 
between clouds. And it seems that the little angel is very happy 
to be always bearing upon his shoulders the Queen of Heaven. 


This is the oldest account of the miracle as written in 
the Mexican language by the scholar, Juan Valeriano. 
Valeriano was the first Indian boy to enter the College 
of Tlatelolco in the year 1533, and later on became pro- 
fessor in the same school. 

Need I point out that the whole philosophy of Divine 
Grace is embodied in this beautiful story and that in this 
miracle one can see at a glance the future Catholic destiny 
of Mexico and a wonderful plan for its religious and social 
reconstruction? Here, as always, how delicate, how gentle, 
how adapted to human nature, is the action of Divine 
Grace! Our Lady appeared to the Indian in the guise of 
a little Indian princess. She spoke his language, she told 
him that she wanted him, not a Spaniard, not a grandee, 
not one of the conquering soldiers of Cortez... but him, 
the gentle Indian boy from Tlatelolco, to be her ambas- 
sador and the chosen instrument of her work. Let us 
never forget, then, that for the social and religious re- 
construction of Mexico, Mary needs the work and the 
solicitude of her Indian children. The Spanish kings for- 
got this now and then. The Spanish colonial employes 
forgot it, alas, pretty often. 

It is the glory of the Mexican Church that her mis- 
sionaries never lost sight of Mary’s plan. Anyone who 
has read the history of the Franciscan Order in Mexico, 
the life of the Jesuit, Father Salvatierra, or of Father 
Kino, will have ample evidence of a quite unflinching 
loyalty on the part of the missionaries to the social and 
religious plan of Our Lady of Guadalupe. For the plan 
of Mary in Mexico (as indeed everywhere else) is simply 
the building up of Christ’s Mystical Body. 

Up to 1832, the work of the Church in Mexico was 
quite wonderful. Go to Mexico and see for yourselves, 
even in the small villages, the beautiful old churches and 
the schools and the hospitals, which the “ rich, selfish 
Church” built and kept up gratis for the people. If the 
Church did not accomplish more, it was due to the gradual 
decadence of the Spanish monarchy. 

During the nineteenth century the Catholic Church was 
as responsible for the educational trend in Mexico as the 
United States is responsible at this moment for the edu- 
cational trends in China or New Zealand. If today there 
are 2,000,000 children without schools in Mexico, that is 
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the business of the men who have been monopolizing pub- 
lic instruction during the last century: the Mexican anti- 
clericals, and their successors, the Socialists and the Com- 
munists. In 1803 Baron von Humboldt found Mexican 
culture superior to that which he had seen in the United 
States. But in 1803, the Church still had influence in 
Mexico. People forget that persecution in Mexico is not 
new; that persecution started in 1833; that the persecu- 
tors have been systematically backed by leaders of North 
American Freemasonry; and that the combined efforts 
of Mexican anti-clericals and North American Freemasons 
have made Mexico what it is now: a land of brutal Bol- 
shevism and of Christian heroism. 

And now the clock has been put back four centuries 
and Mexico is ‘again in the period of human sacrifices. 
But there is this one difference: the Aztecs butchered 
human bodies before their god Huitzilipotli; the actual 
rulers of Mexico butcher the souls of the children be- 
fore the Moloch of the Mexican Communist totalitarian 
state. Mexico before the conquest reeked with the stench 
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of human blood and degrading cannibalism. Mexico of 
the twentieth century reeks with the stench of moral cor- 
ruption, systematically and elaborately planned by the 
high priests of Bolshevism. Atheism, Communism are 
being drilled into the souls of youth. 

And yet, Guadalupe remains. In spite of international 
Freemasonry, false liberalism, Communism, capitalistic 
greed, dynamite, and blood purges. . . the old gray church 
on the hill of Tepeyac raises her domes and towers in the 
broad valley of Mexico. From her throne the little Indian 
Princess protects her people, strengthens her confessors, 
and inspires her martyrs. For the strength and the sweet- 
ness of Guadalupe is not dead, and though persecuted, 
calumniated and betrayed, Mexican Catholics march on- 
ward, always onward, in the long, lone way of Calvary, 
knowing full well that Christ’s Mystical Body, just as 
Christ himself, must live in poverty and die on the cross. 
They are the men who one day will realize the message 
of Guadalupe. How? When? We do not know. But 
She knows, and that is enough for us. 


Back for a Day 


Joun A. Toomey, S.J. 


WAS born in England in the year 1280 and died 
in 1341. One bright morning in February, 1936, 
centuries after my death, I found myself in a great, 
strange city. I did not know how I got there. I was 
just there, that was all, dressed the same as the people 
about me, and able—how I could not fathom—to speak 
their language which I at first took for a foreign tongue 
but soon saw was the idiom I had known plus develop- 
ments. 

Everything in the vast city seemed wonderful to my 
eyes. Magnificent buildings rose to breath-taking heights 
about me. The streets were filled with shapely vehicles 
moving with tremendous speed. I was lost in admiration 
of what I saw. “It is a much grander world than the 
one I knew. Everything is improved. The people must 
be very happy to live in such a beautiful place.” 

A young boy, holding sheets of paper covered with black 
letters, said: “ Paper, mister.” I had money in my pocket 
and somehow was familiar with its value. After giving 
the boy some coins, I inquired: 

“What city is this?” 

“Noo Yawk,” he responded. 

“York, York, it’s England, then,” I exclaimed. 

“It’s not England, it’s the USA. It’s Noo Yawk in 
the USA.” 

“USA, strange name for a country,” I mused. Glancing 
at the paper, I was amazed as I read the great black 
letters: “ Bank Robbed. Payroll Snatched. Gangs Kill 
Fifteen More. Guns Bark Through the City. New Crime 
Wave Here.” 

Noticing a window filled with exquisite jewelry, I 
stepped inside the store. A group of men and women 
were standing in a corner with their arms raised above 
their heads while three young men with metallic objects 


in their hands stood near them. Two other young men 
were picking up jewelry and depositing it in leather bags. 
As I advanced further into the store, one of the young 
men, turning, pointed a metallic object at me and said: 

“ This is a stickup. Throw ’em up.” 

“I beg your pardon,” I replied, “but I came in to 
examine some of the jewelry.” 

“Do you want to get plugged?” he inquired. 

“No,” I said, “I wanted nothing except to look at 
the jewelry.” 

A stout man, one of the group with arms in the air, 
shouted at me: “ You dumb cluck, they'll fill you full 
of lead. Put your hands up like we have ’em.” 

Feeling it would be rude to refuse this request, I put 
my arms above my head. The young men soon departed 
whereupon a tall, bald-headed gentleman sank on a chair 
and sighed: “ This is the fourth time I’ve been stuck up 
in two years. I’m getting fed up.” Five men in blue 
coats came running into the store and began asking ques- 
tions of everybody. One of them said to me: “ This is 
the third job’s been pulled in our district this morning.” 
He added there would probably be two or three more 
before noon. 

I left the store and walked through the crowds, on 
and on, until an imposing building attracted my attention. 
Entering I discovered it was a court building and soon 
found myself in a room where a number of young boys 
were being tried. “ Some youthful mischief,” I thought. 
Addressing a dignified-looking gentleman seated next to 
me, I said: “ The boys were up to some juvenile pranks, 
I suppose?” 

“Yes, such juvenile pranks as mayhem and murder. 
That’s a gang of gunmen.” 

“ Gunmen?” 
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* Yes, they go around murdering people.” 

“Those young boys?” I gasped. 

“Where have you been, sir?” he asked. “ The majority 
of criminals today are young boys.” 

“It’s a pity. So young to die.” 

“What do you mean, die?” my friend asked. ‘“ They’re 
in with politicians. And even if the court does send them 
up, the parole boards will send them back again.” 

“The parole board, what’s that? ”’ 

“That's a board for letting murderers and convicts 
loose.” , 

‘““What do they let them loose for?” 

“So they can go out and get caught again.” 

“ And then what?” 

“ Then they put them in and let them out again.” 

I could not exactly follow this. My friend got up to 
go, and as he appeared to be a sociable, well-informed 
gentleman, I, too, got up and followed him into the street, 
where I told him I had died over five hundred years 
ago and was back in the world for a day. His face paled. 
He started to run. I caught him by the arm, assured him 
he had nothing to fear from me and was able eventually 
to convince him. 

“T am getting the impression that crime is widespread 
in the USA,” I began. 

“ That’s right,” he replied, “and getting worse every 
day.” 

“ What is the reason?” I asked. 

“The root cause, in my opinion, is lack of religious 
training. The public schools don’t teach religion and the 
colleges and universities teach irreligion, so most of the 
young people are brought up as pagans.” 

I was astounded. “But the Church,” I interposed. 
“ Doesn’t the Church e 

“Very few people, relatively speaking, go to church 
in the USA,” he interrupted. ‘“ You see, since the Prot- 
estant Reformation fe 

“The Protestant Reformation,” I interjected. ‘‘ What 
is that?” 

He appeared puzzled for a minute, then his face bright- 
ened. “ Oh, that’s so. Christians were all united in your 
time.” 

“ And aren’t they united now?” I queried. 

“No. About a hundred years or so after you died 
there was a movement in Germany called the Protestant 
Reformation. That set up one church in opposition to 
the Catholic Church. Then a Frenchman named Calvin 
launched another one. Then an Englishman started one, 
and so on.” 

“ You mean there are three churches outside the Cath- 
olic Church?” 

“Three! There’s hundreds of them. There are new 
ones started every year. There must be five or six hun- 
dred by this time. They all teach different doctrines and 
all say they represent Christ.” 

“ But can’t they see that’s absurd. Why, I died thir- 
teen hundred years after Christ and there was only one 
Church then. If these churches started centuries after 
I died, how can any of them be founded by Christ?” 
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‘“ They can’t be, but try to tell them that. They really 
have helped the spread of atheism. They drew millions 
out of the Catholic Church. Most of the descendants of 
those millions no longer believe in any religion.” 

Suddenly switching the conversation he pointed to 
a building and said: “ That’s where the relief is ad- 
ministered.” 

“ The relief?” I inquired, puzzled. 

“For people out of work, you know.” 

“Are there people out of work?” I asked. 

“Only about ten to fifteen millions,” he said. “ And 
only about twenty to thirty millions directly or indirectly 
dependent upon relief.” 

I was appalled. This world which had seemed so beau- 
tiful was beginning to lose its glamour. I was about to 
probe into this business of relief when a well-dressed 
man stopped and greeted my friend. After they had 
discussed several matters of which I knew nothing, the 
stranger said: “ Frank, I’m still worrying about the boy. 
I’m afraid he’s beginning to entertain real doubts about 
the Faith.” 

When he had left us, I asked an explanation of this 
remark. 

“Well, you see, George is sending his boy to a non- 
Catholic university. These secular universities scoff at 
religion, call Christ a myth, deride the notion of another 
life. So George is worried.” 

“Why doesn’t he take his boy out of that school, then? ”’ 
I asked. 

“ He can’t very well do that. The boy’s making good 
social contacts there that will help him in later life.” 

“Do many Catholics send their children to these 
schools? ” 

“Yes, thousands of them,” he replied. ‘“ My wife wants 
to send our boy to one next year. I may have to give in 
to keep the peace.” 

“ But I don’t understand,” I said. “ You say Catholics 
by the thousands deliberately imperil the Faith of their 
own children?” 

“T’ll have to leave you here,” he declared. He seemed 
of a sudden to be in a great hurry. He shook my hand 
and departed. I walked along, my mind in a whirl of 
confusion. “ My old fourteenth-century world is begin- 
ning to look better ail the time. It didn’t have such 
beautiful buildings, nor such nice vehicles, but it had a 
lot of things this world doesn’t seem to have. It made 
sense.” 

Further down the street I noticed throngs going into 
a building and went in, too. Inside the place was crowded, 
galleries and all. A man was speaking from the stage, 
but I could not quite catch the drift of his remarks. He 
seemed to be attacking children. 

“Our problem,” he said, “is not with the well-to-do. 
They don’t have children. Our problem is the poor. They 
have children. They have to stop having children.” Ap- 
plause broke out all over the house when he shouted 
this defi to the poor. 

“Tf the rich don’t have children, and the poor must 
stop having children, then there won’t be any children,” 
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I mused. That didn’t make sense to me. I could not make 
head or tail of the speaker or of the meeting. The people 
did not seem like lunatics, yet the talk sounded insane 
to me. Suddenly a messenger rushed out on the stage 
and handed the speaker a paper. The speaker looked at 
it. He began to beam all over. Then he shouted: 
“Friends, I have great news for you. The birth rate 
has dropped again.” Thunders of applause broke loose. 
Men and women leaped from their seats, yelled and 
clapped and stamped their feet. I thought I had better 
leave, and did so. 

I proceeded down the street until I encountered an 
immense throng. I asked a gentleman the occasion of 
_ the gathering. He said: “ Rollo Fillen, movie star, is being 
buried from that funeral parlor.” I wormed my way 
through the throng with some difficulty and walked right 
past the policemen who were guarding the door. For 
some reason they did not attempt to stop me. Inside was 
a magnificent coffin and vast banks of flowers. I noticed 
five pretty young women weeping, and concluded they 
must be the dead man’s daughters. 

“They are his chiidren, I suppose,” I said to an 
attendant. 

“He didn’t have any children,” the man_ replied. 
They’re his wives. All his wives aren’t here yet. Two 
more are due any minute.” 

“He had seven wives?” 
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“ No, eight. One died.” 

“ How old was this dead man?” 

“ Thirty-three.” 

“ But I don’t understand,” I said. 

“ Don’t understand what?” he snapped. 

‘““ How he could marry so many women and all but one 
living.” 

“What’s hard about that? Ain’t you ever heard of 
divorces? ” 

“ Divorces?” I queried, very much puzzled. 

“Come on, mister, move out of the way. I got work 
to do.” He had become irritable. I left the place more 
bewildered than ever. What a world! Garcs of young 
boys going around murdering; politicians and parole 
boards setting them free; schools raising a whole genera- 
tion of pagans; universities spreading atheism around 
the land ; Catholics sending their children to these hotbeds. 
of materialism; millions unable to work and live normal 
lives ; vast crowds wildly cheering attacks on little babies : 
men with eight wives and no children; irreligion engulf- 
ing the masses ; what a decaying world under its beautiful 
exterior. And worst of all, a divided Christianity. That's 
where the real trouble is. I could see it plainly. The 
world won't listen to the only Church which really does 
represent Christ. “I’ve seen enough of this world,” I 
said to myself. “1 think I'll return.” Thereupon I left 
the earth. 


“Home Work’ 


JoHN BUNKER 


Y son Jimmy, aged twelve, is “ doing ”’ his arith- 
M metic—with my assistance. My daughter 

Frances, aged fourteen, is “ doing” her arith- 
metic—with her mother’s assistance. But the examples 
we are all struggling with are much more imaginative 
than those I had as a boy, and, in accordance with the 
latest psychological and pedagogical findings, the story 
element is much more prominent. 

When I was a boy, arithmetical examples did not 
attempt many concessions to juvenile fancy. On the con- 
trary, they were as a rule brutally forthright and stated 
the facts in plain terms. John Smith, for instance, would 
borrow $6,423.52 at the First National Bank, giving his 
note in exchange. The interest rate would be 5% per 
cent or 6% per cent, or some other figure that invariably 
included a fraction. Smith would supposedly have bor- 
rowed the money at noon on February 24, 1891, and 
the trick then would be to discover how much interest 
he had to pay on April 11, 1896, at 2:35 P. M. 

Or the example would take a rural turn, and the student 
would be placed in the position of a farmer who walked 
out to his woodlot and eyed a pile of firewood for winter 
burning, neatly arranged in a stack the dimensions of 
which were 12% feet long, 6 feet 434 inches high, and 
3 feet 2 1/7 inches wide. The farmer would be in a 


worrisome quandary as to how many cords were contained 


in the stack, or at least the book so intimated, and it was 
the pleasing task of the pupil to give him the desired 
information. 

Of course, there were certain practical elements in 
these situations that the book never disclosed, and I had 
reached maturity before I found that banks had the 
gracious custom of saving their customers all the bothe: 
of figuring out interest. This, I learned, they did them- 
selves; with the aid of printed interest-rate cards and, 
in especially complicated instances, with a calculating 
machine. Moreover, the borrower never had to worry 
about how much interest he would have to pay at the 
end of the term, since the banks masterfully settled the 
matter by taking out the interest at the beginning. And 
it remained for the last four or five years for me to dis- 
cover that not only a mythical John Smith but a very 
concrete William Armstrong, of good reputation and at 
the head of a going concern, would run into very con- 
siderable difficulties in borrowing not $6,000 but $600 
or even $60, and this not only from the First National 
Bank but from the Second, Third, Fourth, and even Fifth. 
As for the farmer, even in boyhood, during vacations 
on my grandfather’s farm, I learned that when his wood 
supply ran low, he simply went out and chopped up 
more, with no abstruse mathematical exercise whatever. 

Nowadays, however, the textbooks are much more color- 
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ful and, as I said, “ imaginative.” Instead of a mature 
John Smith going to a grown-up bank, or an adult farmer 
puzzling over the cubic contents of his woodyard, effort 
is made to fit problems to childish experience. Willy 
Jones, for instance (usually illustrated in handsome knick- 
ers and a spotless shirtwaist—a very “manly” little 
fellow), decides that he wants to earn some money. So 
he goes to his father, William Jones, Sr. (also pictorialized, 
in a neat-fitting sack suit), and requests 75 cents “ capital ” 
to set up a lemonade stand. Jones, Sr., however, has had 
his bumps both in life and business, and feels that this 
is an opportunity to impart what he calls “ useful ” knowl- 
edge. Hence, he “loans” the money, for one week, at 
5% per cent interest. Willy then goes out and buys two 
dozen lemons (at 1234 cents per dozen) and sets up his 
stand. At the end of the week he has sold 67 glasses 
of lemonade, at one cent a glass, on which his net profit 
is 7% cents per glass. But—he has accidentally broken 
two of the glasses (at 24% cents each) and has put a large 
dent in his mother’s new tin bucket (value 20 cents). 
The question then is: How much did Willy make? 

Nor are the little girls neglected. For example, here is 
Lucy, living at Coshocton, Ohio, who has a cousin Ruth, 
living at Apple Valley, Ind. Lucy’s mother receives a 
letter from Ruth’s mother, inviting Lucy to spend the 
summer vacation with Ruth. Lucy, accordingly, is put 
on the train for Apple Valley, but she is a bright little 
thing, and instead of wasting her time sucking lolly-pops 
or reading “the funnies” or simply looking out the 
window, she immediately gets to work on some “ problem ” 
connected with her journey. 

She knows, for example, that the distance between 
Coshocton and Apple Valley is 372 miles, 57 yards, 4 feet, 
and 3% inches. Also she has been forehanded enough 
to find out from the conductor that the train travels at 
the rate of 631%4 miles, 3 yards, 7 feet, and 5 inches per 
hour. However, there are a few complications, such as 
the fact that the train stops en route at 43 waypoints, 
with an average pause of 334 minutes at each, and also 
makes three stops at water-tanks, which consume an 
average of 744 minutes apiece. With these friendly sta- 
tistics to work with, Lucy at once sets to. And does she 
get off the train at her journey’s end with a case of 
brain fever? Oh, no; she knows the exact answer. And 
if she, a little girl of nine years, knows the answer, why 
then can’t you, a big boy of 12—or worse, a parent of 
42 years—get it? 

But I am forgetting two others of my children, who 
meanwhile are also engaged on “ home work ” —Robert, 
aged 10, and Janet, aged 8%, or is it 87/19? (It’s funny 
how these fractions get into one’s hair.) Robert is study- 
ing American history, but it’s not the kind of history 
I studied as a boy; and Janet is engaged on geography, 
and even that has very materially changed its modus 
operandi, 

The present history, for instance, instead of beginning 
as mine used to do with some obvious aid dramatic event, 
such as the landing of Columbus, takes a long running 
start with a résumé of the Middle Ages, the migratory 
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habits of the Mediterranean races together with their 
influence on the East Indian trade, the Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion and its effect on Papal policy, a discussion of the 
architectural peculiarities of the round towers built by the 
Danes, and then slowly and gradually eases up to its grand 
climax: the conjectured voyages of a set of mythical 
people, probably blond and blue-eyed, who, there are 
grounds for believing, hailed from Iceland and who, 
on the basis of a broken prow of a ship and a miscellaneous 
collection of household utensils dug up on a Minnesota 
farm in the summer of 1897 (illus.), it is extremely likely 
landed on the shores of America perhaps in A. D. 1015 
or possibly even as early as A. D. 973. . . . Somewhere 
about Chapter III or IV Columbus is brought in—but 
by that time Robert and his classmates (and, if the truth: 
must be told, their fathers, too), don’t care a rap whether 
America was ever discovered or not. 

Meanwhile, however, Janet with all the determination 
of her eight years, albeit a little sleepily at the present 
hour of 9:30 P. M., is striving to absorb similar pieces 
of information about geographical lore, which from the 
present looks of things will have similar endings. And 
when she is grown up, she, too, will try in vain to recall 
whether Ansidovia is bordered on the north by Upsi- 
downia, or what is the exact yearly income derived from 
the bird-cage industry of southern Assinity. 

All of which has caused me to indulge in some curious 
conjectures and to light on one curious discovery, which 
will be disclosed in due course. But before giving these 
it may be well to give my credentials, which, briefly, 
consist in the fact that I am over forty years of age and 
the father of five children. Moreover, I was once a child 
myself. 

Thinking over, then, this mysterious process called 
education, I am reminded of the odd belief I once held 
that education, from the very etymology of the word, 
was supposed to educe, to draw out and develop, the 
individual mental powers and potentialities of the indi- 
vidual student. This, in turn, I used to think, should 
mean a sharp distinction in the mind of the teacher between 
education and the imparting of knowledge. But all that, 
I now see, was absurd. For one thing, there are not 
enough teachers to see the distinction, and for another, 
there are too many students. Besides, it is easier to 
impart knowledge in the shape of hard, definite, measur- 
able facts than to coax out the shy potentialities even of 
our own mental powers, let alone another’s—or those 
of a mob of others. 

Then, too, I have been struck by the common fate of 
the knowledge imparted—the knowledge imparted not 
only to the present childish generation but to my childish 
generation and to a long series of childish generations 
before that. It is forgotten. And not only is it forgotten, 
but it is well forgotten, since the great mass of these 
undigested facts and figures, statistics and problems, 
measurements and methods has for the most part no 
practical bearing whatever on later life. 

Nevertheless, I am no longer troubled when I discover 
my daughter Frances figuring out the number of revolu- 
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tions of a steam turbine, or my son Jimmy calculating 
how many yards of thread will be used by three seam- 
stresses in a month’s time, each seamstress using so many 
yards per diem, with time out for gossip. Nor am I 
distressed when Janet fails to remember the number of 
pounds of cheese exported yearly from Holland, or when 
Robert has difficulty in recalling whether the original 
Icelanders landed in Rhode Island or southern Idaho. 
For I know that time and circumstances will take care 
of all that.... 

Do schools, then, perform any useful function?—are 
they fulfilling any practical purpose? My answer is an 
emphatic: Yes! They are performing the most vital of 
functions and they are fulfilling the most practical of 
purposes. And here is where I disclose my grand dis- 
covery, arrived at by long, painful, and profound cogi- 
tation: the chief purpose, function and, in fact, vital 
necessity of schools is, for a certain number of hours 
every day over a period of nine and a half months, to 
keep the children off their parents’ (specifically, their 
mothers’) necks. In brief, it is a question of childish 
schoolhouses or mature mad-houses. But if you ask me 
whether your children are really “learning” anything or 
acquiring knowledge that will prove “useful” in after- 
life, then I bid you try two tests: first, examine the 
textbooks your children are using; and second, examine 
your own experience. Then you will discover what I 
have discovered, that they are learning the most valuable 
thing in life—the art of forgetting. 

Meanwhile, I derive my greatest consolation from my 
youngest son Charles, aged six. Master Charlie has been 
having difficulty at school this first year because of his 
professed inability to read. This might seem a matter 
for worry. But when I think of the obscene adventures 
of Willy Jones and his lemonade stand and the insufferable 
exploits of the unspeakable Lucy, I don’t know that I 
blame him. I can hardly read them myself. 


Sociology 
This Unemployment Insurance 


Paut L. Brake y, S.J. 


ONG ago the sun set on the day when, in some 
respectable quarters, it was held that a municipally 
owned water works was a plan straight from the brain 
of Karl Marx. The tide is now running in the other 
direction. Should half the social-welfare schemes carefully 
tended in-the legislative incubators at Washington, and 
in our State capitals, hatch out, we shall be saddled with 
relief legislation which will make the amiable Mr. Town- 
send look like old Scrooge, raised to the n-th degree. 
Few of these schemes, however, will hatch out. Some 
of them were addled before they went into the incubator. 
Others are china eggs. Unfortunately, the resulting mess 
may obscure certain facts about welfare legislation which 
cannot be ignored with safety much longer. In disgust, 
we may throw all proposals, good and bad, out of the 
window, and conclude that social insurance is not the 
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business of the state. That would be a bad error. By its 
very nature, the state is obliged to foster and, within 
limits, also to support, some form of social insurance. 
The last six years have shown that the wage earner needs 
a protection that he cannot get, except through a plan 
recognized and supported by the state. 

This conclusion will become clearer, I think, if we 
direct attention for the moment to unemployment insur- 
ance. It is true that a feasible plan for preventing or, 
at least, for considerably reducing, periods of unemploy- 
ment, would be worth a dozen unemployment-insurance 
schemes. But that plan is not at hand. Considering indus- 
trial conditions as they have been for many years and 
are likely to remain, it is not even in sight. The wage 
earner cannot wait until it turns the corner. He needs 
something now, and if he cannot get a whole loaf, he 
will be satisfied with a half, or even with a slice. Unem- 
ployment insurance is a good deal like fire insurance. 
Fire prevention is better, but when it breaks down, as it 
occasionally does, we are glad that we kept up payments 
on the policy. 

It is not seriously argued that wage earners can by 
themselves devise a workable system of unemployment 
insurance. Their resources are too small, and their oppor- 
tunity to invest safely is too restricted. Benefits from 
trade-union funds, or from joint employer-employe proj- 
ects, are too uncertain, and at best their coverage is small. 
Nor is it likely that one of the commercial insurance 
companies, or even a group of them, would be able, 
granted that they were willing, to carry policies of this 
kind, with a premium that the wage earner could afford 
to pay. From whatever angle we look at the problem, 
state intervention seems inevitable. We have here one 
of those situations in which the individual, no matter how 
sober and industrious he may be, is unable by his own 
efforts to secure a protection that he needs. The state, 
therefore, not only may, but should, use its authority and 
its power to help him. 

This is not Socialistic teaching. As any one can see 
by referring to such well known and authoritative docu- 
ments as the Labor Encyclicals of Leo XIII and Pius XI, 
the duty of the state to intervene is a teaching that is at 
home in the Catholic Church. It is understood, of course, 
that the state will use its authority reasonably; but it is 
simply silly to stamp the teaching that the state must assist 
the citizen in certain contingencies, as “ Socialism.” 

In an article contributed to this Review some weeks 
ago, John Wiltbye described the unemployment-insurance 
mechanism which was set up by the Federal Social-Secur- 
ity Act. Many who believe that the Government was 
justified in asking this legislation from Congress, on the 
ground that we shall never get anywhere unless we make 
a beginning, are far from satisfied with the scheme as 
worked out at Washington. They believe that unless 
important changes are made, the plan will become so 
unwieldy that it will fall of its own weight, leaving the 
wage earner in a worse position than he was before. 
Certainly, it cannot be said that the scheme is perfect, 
even as far as we know it. Most of the States have yet 
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to work out legislation to fit in with it. At least one 
State, New Jersey, has protested through its Governor 
that it will hold aloof, and in other States now considering 
legislation, the chief interest seems to be expediency rather 
than the protection of the wage earner. 

Before the plan goes into effect—January 1, 1938— 
we shall know much more about unemployment insurance 
than we do at present. We know little at first hand now 
because we in this country are among the laggards in 
recognizing unemployment insurance. Municipal unem- 
ployment insurance goes back to 1893, when the town 
of Berne set up a system, which was not, however, notably 
successful. The same fate overtook the system in other 
cities, until in 1901 the city of Ghent established what 
has been called “‘ the first really successful plan for volun- 
tary public insurance.” 

The Ghent plan is in essence a system of subsidies to 
trade-union associations. It spread to other Belgian com- 
munities, and in 1907 was adopted for the whole country. 
Substantially the same plan was adopted by France in 
1905, Norway in 1906, and Denmark in 1907. The sup- 
port of this plan falls on the communities and the mem- 
bers of the trade unions, for employers are not required 
to contribute. The system has worked fairly well in prac- 
tice, but one notable defect is its lack of coverage. Thus in 
Belgium, in 1914, only about seven per cent of the total 
of all wage earners were eligible for benefits, and in 
France less than one per cent. 

Experience seems to indicate that this will be an abiding 
defect in any voluntary juan. Chiefly for this reason Great 
Britain chose the compulsory system in 1911, and was 
followed by Italy (1919), the Irish Free State (1920), 
Austria (1920), Queensland (1922), Poland (1922), 
Bulgaria (1925), and Germany (1927). In 1925 Switzer- 
land studied the plan, and it is now in operation in nine 
cantons. Eight countries in Europe, among them France, 
Spain, and Belgium, retain the voluntary system. 

Not the least important question in connection with 
unemployment-insurance plans is the distribution of costs. 
Under the voluntary system the costs are usually borne 
by the workers and the government, but in most of the 
countries in which the compulsory system has been adopt- 
ed, the state, employers, and employes contribute to the 
fund. In the United States, of the nine States and the 
District of Columbia which have enacted legislation to 
cooperate with the Social Security Act, six, New Hamp- 
shire, Alabama, California, Washington, Oregon, and 
Massachusetts, provide for contributions by employes. 

Another question of interest is the effect which the tax 
on the employer for the support of this insurance may 
have on wages. When an employer must pay a tax on 
the amount of his payroll, it is fairly certain that he will 
not strain his generosity in jacking up wages. It is even 
possible that he may be inclined to push them down. We 
have made . beginning with this form of social-welfare 
insurance, but it must be confessed that we do not know 
very much about it. Unemployment insurance is still an 
experiment in this country, but, in a sense that Federal 
Prohibition never was, a noble experiment. 
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NITARIANS have been making a scientific study 

of their personal religious values. H. Paul Doug- 
lass, in the Christian Register for January 16 and 23, 
reports on answers he has received to questionnaires on 
this topic, which has been classified, subdivided, scheduled, 
and analyzed with the meticulousness of social-study sur- 
veys. Unitarians, to the number of 336, were asked to 
report as to their changes in significance of their personal 
religious values, as to whether these values were increas- 
ing or decreasing in their lives, and how they would 
“evaluate” the values, whether or not they found them 
personally valuable. 

I hope I have this straight, for I must confess to a 
mild sensation of dizziness after reading a page or two 
of the report. Personal religious values are listed up to 
the number of twenty-seven. Table IV lists them on 
the order of increase in significance, indicated by a per- 
centage ; of which the following are some samples: 


Rank Values Per Cent 
1. Concern for betterment of social conditions ............ 88 
2. Free exercise of intelligence in religion ................-. 83 
3. Search for integration of personality ; inner wholesomeness 

II 3% 2ioxs.s cha cea icdakeas sdb adeqaionen 81 

4. Struggle to create just social order .............eceeeees 80 
5. Exercise of critical self-appraisal ..............ceeceeees 7 

12. Rationality of the universe and progressive discovery of 

DT ‘c<sinksbebanedeenguns dus deecune wns nenecasteaunalbe 72 

17. Conviction of self-sufficiency of humanity to solve its own 

SY ‘Sichgoud eeseuesetwabdassubtndides eubeetediaeh 59 

EE NN ee ede’ seul ns wiibectxnstes udbkawdiis sense 48 

21. Conscious effort to follow Jesus ............seeeeeceeees 46 

22. Adherence to and support of the Christian Church ...... 46 

le OD ns ct een ndbacmeswansatee Ga 45 

24. Participation in the celebration of the Lord’s Supper .... 41 

25. Immortality ; interest in the future life ................. 39 

26. Sense of forgiveness of sins in consequence of prayer of 

IN aie tae e tee tebedeladétmoee tebe tnsnes 25 

27. Petitional prayer (asking God for things one wants) .... 21 


When they came to the comparative ranking of these 
“ values” there were some curious changes, opinion being 
much more evenly divided. “ Belief in God,” twentieth 
on the list of “increasing” values, ascended to the first 
place in the list, 48 per cent, though it still lacked a 
majority, save among the Eastern Unitarians (57 per 
cent). The explanation of this appears to be that a good 
many saw abstractly that belief in God is the most funda- 
mental matter, yet they were not able to say that this 
belief was exerting as conscious an effect on their lives as 
did some of their other and newer interests. “ Obedience 
to conscience,” too, moved up from its humble twenty- 
third place in the emotional or practical order to a relative 
dignity of eighth place for the 336 as a whole: ninth place 
in the East, and fifth in the West. Apparently the Western 
brethren take conscience a little more seriously. 





I DO not wish to weary the Pilgrim’s patient readers 
by quoting any more figures. The question which 
will naturally occur to us is: what tendency is revealed, 
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if any, as to the non-Catholic religious mind by such 
findings? The answer is not easy, for the persons who 
were addressed are of an introspective type, a good part 
of whose religion consists in such self-analysis or “ self- 
appraisal.” As a consequence, meanings are attached to 
these “values ” which are not obvious to Catholics. Then 
what are personal “ values” ? Those matters which we 
“feel” most strongly about? Or those matters which 
most readily translate themselves into action, and for 
which we are ready to make sacrifices? And shall we 
rank them by our own limited scale of action and feeling, 
or by the objective scale of Divine Revelation? It is diffi- 
cult to agree on terms. Some interpretations might be 
suggested : 

The evidence seems to show an appreciable movement toward 
what may be called the “theological Left,” that is to say, a shift 
further away from traditional Protestant orthodoxy. .. . If, then, 
the movement continues, the Unitarianism of tomorrow will find 
its center of gravity located still further to the “ Left.” 

Nevertheless, a certain resistance to this movement 
makes itself felt. 

But the fact that some of the slipping values are, by many 
Unitarians, assigned to a higher place in the ideal scale than that 
which they occupy in reality, is itself a sort of challenge to the 
movement-tendency, and raises the question [my italics] whether 
one should range himself with the movement-tendency, or im 
behalf of the ideal scale. No solution of this contradiction can 
be directly derived from the “yes” and “no” answers to the 
questionnaires. 

This is indeed the question that rises up to torment 
the religious individualist in his demoninational old age. 
The “ movement-tendency ” which is swinging conserva- 
tive Protestant chariots off their traditional course is not 
the result merely of wild driving. It is the result of a 
defect in the chariot itself. Religion based upon an aris- 
tocracy of intellect and an aristocracy of feeling is 
made to feel increasingly uncomfortable, and cannot 
look down as it did upon a Faith that is embraced 
by prince and peasant, immigrant and native, washed 
and unwashed alike. The social problem attracts, for 
it is entertaining to some, compelling to others. But 
with the entertainment or the compulsion comes a 
warning that the basic concepts: God and conscience 
and the soul, entail some unpleasant duties in the 
new order which could be comfortably evaded in easier 
times. A few more such honest, even if cumbrous “ self- 
appraisals,” and the issue may still more clearly stand 
out. And some petitional prayer will be in order. 





HILE Unitarians catalogue their doubts, pagans, 

according to the Japanese evangelist, Dr. Kagawa, 
now touring this country, are being increasingly influenced 
by Christianity. Christianity, says Dr. Kagawa, as reported 
by the N. C. J. C. News Service, is taught in many public 
schools in Japan along with Buddhism and Shintoism. 
“Buddhists have adopted Christian hymns, frequently use 
the Bible, celebrate the festival of Christmas, and have 
even introduced the Cross into certain of their temples.” 
Strange that Christianity’s “sign of contradiction,” ab- 
horred of our early Puritans, should prove today one of 
its chief attractions! Tue PIverm. 
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Literature 
A Poem for Our Lady 


Francis Tavsor, S.J. 





ET the announcement here made strike a spark in 

the heart of every poet in America. 

Let every poet in America lift up his eyes to her 
who was chosen by God to be the Mother of God, and 
sing for her a canticle of praise. 

Let every poet thrill with love for her who has always 
been Our Lover. 

Let every poet son and poet daughter offer greetings 
to Our Mother. 

Let them, as did Gabriel when he was sent from God 
to the city of Galilee, exclaim “ Hail, Full of Grace, the 
Lord is with thee. Blessed art thou among women,”’ 
or as Elizabeth, when she was filled with the Holy Ghost, 
cry out “ Blessed art thou among women; and blessed 
is the fruit of thy womb.” 

Let these poems of all the poets of America be gathered 
as an offering of prayer and love from all America to her 
who is the heavenly Patroness and the Mother of us all. 

Such is the keynote that we sound in inaugurating 
our appeal for poems about Our Lady. Neither we, in 
making practical that appeal through the form of a com- 
petition, nor the poets, in competing for an award, will 
consider this contest as a rivalry between poets for either 
gain or honor, but will consider it as rivalry to express 
most sublimely the glories of Mary. 

For clarification, this contest is to be considered as a 
sincere effort to provoke or inspire the very greatest 
poetry that the very best major poets are able to produce. 
It is not to be regarded as a means for uncovering the 
talent of unknown poets, nor as a plan for encouraging 
young poets. It is not a hope foreign to us that some 
unknown poet may write beyond his former stature, and 
it is our desire that every young poet in the United States 
may contribute the poetry of which he is capable. All 
poems will be acceptable and all will be judged sincerely. 
But the purpose is solely that of energizing poets, major 
and minor, to write great poetry in honor of the Blessed 
Virgin. To attain that purpose, those who are recognized 
as the greater poets of our times are most urgently begged 
to cooperate by submitting their best poems. 

In judging the poems that are offered and in making 
comparative judgments on their merits, the poet’s religious 
affiliations will not be considered. Mary is the Mother 
of mankind. If a Jewish poet conceives a high appreciation 
and love for her who is the Lily of his race, and if his 
emotions swell out from him in a psalm such as his 
forefathers were wont to sing of God’s chosen ones, his 
poem for Our Lady will be acceptable. If a Protestant 
poet could break away from that miserable tradition 
whereby the Virgin Mother is depreciated, based on the 
fear that honor given to the Mother lessens honor due 
to the Son, if he could imitate Wordsworth and Tennyson 
and see beauty and purity and all virtue in her, the 
Spotless One, then his poem will be received for inclusion 
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in our poetic tribute to her. Catholic poets, of course, 
will write of her from their deepest souls, for devotion 
to Mary is an infallible sign of quintessential Catholicism. 

In regard to the nature of the poem for Our Lady, no 
limitations are to be placed. The poems may be cast in 
the form of a lyric or an ode, they may be sonnets or 
in the lighter French styles, they may be descriptive or 
narrative or metaphysical, they may be in the freer mod- 
ern rhythms, in the cadences that shade off into polyphonic 
prose. The subject matter is left to the poet’s own dis- 
covery, over and above the determination that the poem 
is to be about Mary, and dedicated to her praise. A Christ- 
mas carol, a hymn, a song for her Assumption or her 
Immaculate Conception, a poem about the Mysteries of 
the Rosary, a canticle about the Madonna, any one of 
the ten thousand aspects of her as she was by nature, as 
Divinity fashioned her, as God now honors her, will be 
acceptable for the awards. The poem need not be serious 
nor need it be pompously dignified. A simple poem may 
touch the heart more tenderly than a grandiose ode. Let 
only the poem be sincere, let it only be penetrating, let 
it only be understanding of her. 

The awards for the best poems submitted have been 
donated by a lady who imitates Our Lady in her desire 
to remain unknown. The idea came to her, she wrote, 
“during a long drive across country roads.” She explains 
her purpose as follows: “ I’ve always wanted to write an 
exquisite bit about Our Lady, but I’m inarticulate. Since 
I can’t do the thing myself, perhaps, vicariously, I could 
bring her a little honor.” When I received this letter, I, 
too, being now inarticulate in poetry, wished to cooperate 
in honoring Mary by making an appeal to all the poets of 
America to vie with one another in using their God-given 
gift of poetry for her greater honor and glory. Hence, 
through the generous gift of $150.00 that will be awarded 
to the two best poems, the un-named — offers her 
tribute to the Blessed Virgin. 

Briefly stated, then, the conditions governing the “ Poem 
for Our Lady” awards are as follows: 

1. Any poet, Catholic and non-Catholic, in North Amer- 
ica, may submit poems. 

2. Each poet is allowed to offer three poems. The 
name and address of the poet should be written on an 
appended page. 

3. The poems must be original and must not have been 
previously published in any periodical or book. The 
America Press reserves the right to publish in America, 
any poem submitted; and also reserves book-rights to 
any poem that will be accepted. 

4. The poem must be written in honor of Mary, the 
Mother of God. 

5. The length must not exceed fifty lines. 

6. The poems must have been received or must be 
postmarked on or before Sunday, May 31, 1936. 

7. All entries should be addressed to Francis Talbot, 
S.J., Literary Editor of America, and should be specified 
to be a “ Poem for Our Lady.” 

8. The chairman of the board of judges will be the 
Literary Editor of America. He will be assisted by four 
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other judges whose names will be revealed at the time 
of the awards. 

9. The poet whose poem has been deemed the best by 
the board of judges will be awarded an honorarium of 
$100.00. The poet whose poem was deemed the second 
best will be awarded an honorarium of $50.00. 

Let every poet in America lift up his eyes to her who 
was chosen by God to be the Mother of God and sing 
for her a canticle of praise. 

Let all these poems of all the poets of America be 
gathered as an offering of prayer and love from all 
America to her who is the heavenly Patroness and Mother 
of us all. 





A Review of Current Books 











Verum Recordum 


THE ARK AND THE DOVE. By J. Moss Ives. Longmans, 
Green and Company. $3.50. 

F a Monday, March 18, in the year of grace 1639, the officials 

of the Proprietary colony of Maryland convened in the new 
brick State House at St. Mary’s City with the burgesses elected 
by the freemen of the colony to hear the draft of laws drawn 
up by Captain Thomas Cornwaleys of Cross Manor. This brief 
code recognized religious liberty, did away with the oath of 
supremacy, created a judiciary, testamentary administration, war 
department, bankruptcy act, taxation, elective system, and a water 
mill. “The freemen have assented. The Lord Proprietary willeth 
that this be a law. Verum Recordum” was the final entry of the 
colonial secretary, John Lewger. This two-page “act for the 
government of the province,” in the opinion of a New England 
student of jurisprudence who dug it out of the Maryland archives 
nearly 300 years later, “was the irreducible minimum of legisla- 
tion that met the needs of the colonists perfectly. A more com- 
prehensive set of laws has seldom been expressed in so few words.” 

But a broader issue caught Judge Ives’ imagination, the issue 
of religious and civil freedom that these freemen had made their 
own. The ambition seized him to trace the story of these two 
liberties back to the Charter of Maryland and the influences that 
gave the Charter birth, then to follow their vicissitudes down to 
the very Constitution of the United States. The supply of that 
problem gave birth to the present volume. 

The reviewer can personally testify to the indefatigable energy 
that Judge Ives, over a period of many busy years, put into his 
self-appointed task. Maryland history, as anyone who studies it 
knows, is full of more than its share of pitfalls for the unwary. 
The motives of the Founding Fathers have been subjected to a 
host of different interpretations, though the matter is put in a 
nutshell by Prof. John M. Mecklin, in his Story of American 
Dissent, quoted by Ives, who ascribed their notions of tolerance 
“not so much to the exigencies of trade as to the effect of liberal 
ideas inculcated under Lord Baltimore.” Legal provisions for re- 
ligious liberty in the early years were more by implication than 
by explicit affirmation, and the famed “ Act Concerning Religion” 
of 1649, except as a compromise, salvaging measure was “ with- 
out historical significance or interest.” The fact that Lord Bal- 
timore’s early proposals bore the stamp of Jesuit approval links 
religious toleration up with Catholic doctrine. 

Did, however, religious liberty perish miserably in the flood of 
turmoil and persecution that befell unfortunate Maryland at the 
collapse of the Palatinate? Or was ther> another Ark, of a per- 
sonal character, that carried the tablets of civil and religious lib- 
erty across the stormy penal days into the harbor of the new 
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dispensation, as the Ark and the Dove had carried a very prac- 
tical type of liberty across the ocean? This second Ark was the 
family of the Carrolls, who seem to have been providentially 
chosen to supplant, in the order of things earthly and Divine, the 
defection of the Calvert descendants. 

With the fluency, freshness, and honest lucidity of style that 
characterize his narrative from the beginning, Judge Ives tells the 
story of the Carrolls, showing the part that their implicit trust in 
the people, their spotless personal example played in the found- 
ing of the Republic. Daniel Carroll of Rock Creek, elder brother 
of Father John and least known of the immortal three, was, says 
Ives, “the first outspoken advocate” for the first Amendment to 
the Constitution as proposed, guaranteeing “equal rights of con- 
science,” while Bishop Carroll made the strongest appeal in his 
day for religious liberty. In his concluding chapter, Judge Ives 
tells of Daniel Carroll’s “final accomplishment as a statesman”: 
the addition of the clause “or to the people” to the Tenth Amend- 
ment. 

Were the bold, clear statements with which this book abounds 
made by a Catholic, they might be questioned for partiality. As 
it is, the author can easily vindicate himself from any such charge. 
His aim was simply to present the truth, which won his enthu- 
siasm because it was the truth, and because it differed so pro- 
foundly from the bitter story of bigoted persecutions under other 
regimes. For our times Judge Ives believed that we needed a frank 
declaration of the truth. This he has set down, without excuse or 
exaggeration, in an agreeably readable form. It is, in the Sec- 
retary’s quaint Latinity, a true record: verum recordum. 

Joun LaFarer. 


Portrait of a Journalist 


LOUIS VEUILLOT D’APRES SA CORRESPONDANCE. 
By Mme. McDevitt. Preface by Frangois Veuillot. Paris: P. 
Lethielleux. 


L OUIS VEUILLOT emerges from these pages as one of the 
great letter writers of the nineteenth century. I urge their 
translation so that Americans may learn more about a man to 
whom Catholic Action—although the word may have been un- 
known—was as the elixir of life. Converted in his early manhood 
while on a visit to the Eternal City (in 1838), Rome, as he said, 
was his “natal air” and he became her most uncompromising 
champion. “Ce Veuillot m’a ravi!” declared Montalembert when 
he joined that brilliant Catholic party of the mid-century which 
was eventually buried under the ruins of the Empire. In 1843 
Veuillot was asked to take over thé editorship of the Univers, 
the first successful Catholic newspaper in France, and with this 
weapon he was practically the creator of a journalism on the 
side of the Church. But while giants like Montalembert and 
Lacordaire felt that the Imperial Government had acceded to 
Catholic interests far beyond their most daring hopes, M. le 
Rédacteur de |l’Univers thundered for more. He was accused of 
vituperation, the French episcopate was divided against him, and 
he lost the friendship of the great author of The Monks of the 
West. But he remained the beloved son of Pius IX, and the first 
suppression of the Univers was in 1860 after its forbidden publica- 
tion in France of the Encyclical Nullis Certe. Madame McDevitt 
has promised to clarify the affair in a second volume on Veuillot. 

Considering the irritating publicity of contemporary authorship, 
there is a pleasant anonymity about the editor of these letters. 
We have the word of M. Francois Veuillot, a fine critic of his 
uncle’s work, that as a nun who belongs to the household of 
Faith and as an American with a refreshing viewpoint, she is 
eminently fitted for her task. 

Madame McDevitt has given us a portrait of a journalist, a 
man, and a Catholic. Her own vivacious chronicle, as M. Veuillot 
calls it, supplements and explains this shining sheaf of letters. 
She has divided her chapters according to Veuillot’s relations 
with his fellow-men. Whatever his enemies have said about his 
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lack of charity, in this book he appears a witness for the affection- 
ate communion of Catholics. Even his editorial refusals are deli- 
cately and sensitively worded! There is a delicious note to a 
young lady who has confided to the Univers that her mother does 
not know of the enclosed story. “A girl of sixteen should do 
nothing without telling her mother,” wrote back the father of 
Agnés and Luce Veuillot. 

These two daughters were the only children who grew up; 
Veuillot’s wife and four other little girls died between 1852 and 
1855. A letter he wrote at this time to Emile Lafon is a pure 
lyric cry, passionate to simplicity—“ Never has my heart been 
so torn, never has it been encircled in such security and light. 
There is no joy in this world that I would exchange for my great 
sorrow.” His soul was exquisitely tuned for love; like St. Thomas 
More he seems made for friendships. The letters to his brother 
and sister and to his daughters are so diaphanously lovely that 
they defy translation into our harsher English. The heart-breaking 
gaudeamus to Luce upon her entrance into the Visitation is to 
his Sister author a “diamond of spirituality.” 

Yet not all the letters are on the heights. Veuillot’s humor is 
superb, particularly in his accounts of the provincial dinners 
tendered to the famous editor of the Univers. And his descrip- 
tions of the Vatican Council are as classic as Archbishop Ulla- 
thorne’s. I find it difficult to curb a temptation to quote but I 
do wish that Madame McDevitt had entirely quoted that most 
charming of Veuillot’s letters to children: “To my niece Mar- 
guerite, a nice little girl of seven but a little scatterbrained.” 

What would Veuillot, the incomparable journalist, say about 
newspapers today—he to whom “style is the sublime art which 
builds imperishable palaces for human thought” ? 

ALICE McLarRNey, 


Back to the Soil 


LAND OF THE FREE. By Herbert Agar. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $3.50. 
T= thesis of Mr. Agar’s new book is clear-cut and convincing: 
American culture and American finance-capitalist civilization 
(both used in the Spenglerian sense) are at grips, and the next 
few years will either begin to realize or will conclusively shatter 
the American dream. That dream is the political democracy of 
Jefferson, who “was wild enough to imagine a nation of free 
men” and “bold enough to believe that the one way to ensure 
such a nation was to discourage industry and commerce and 
finance.” But big business, nineteenth-century progress, and 
laissez-faire won the day; Hamilton triumphed over Jefferson; 
the age of the world-city was with us. Now if American culture, 
that strong, real thing that exists in our people outside the 
heterogeneous city, is content to fall in line with the demands of 
industry, if it fails to give “a new affirmation of life” to America, 
downhill we must go, old and finished before our time. 

The author places his trust in our tillers of the soil. In fact, 
all that Mr. Agar advocates—widely distributed private property, 
recognition of our native culture, and an economy which bases 
future stability not upon credit created by the banks but upon 
actual savings—are integrated in his plea for agrarianism as a 
way of life, a human value philosophy. “ The agrarian farmer,” he 
writes, “will never compete in terms of money income with the 
successful city man, or even with the successful commercial farmer, 
but in terms of freedom, of self-dependence, of security (as well 
as in terms of the creative life), he will have an enviable lot.” 
The author stands shoulder to shoulder with the Nashville “ Neo- 
Confederates,” and speaks highly of J’ll Take My Stand, yet 
his brief is not only for the South, but for a renewal of true 
agrarian life in all our rural districts. The farm lands of New 
York and Pennsylvania are praised, and he comments on our 
fertile Lebanon Valley area, the Pennsylvania Deutschland, as 
“the one part of America outside the South were such people 
have always set the tone of life.” Mr. Agar is preaching in 
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Land of the Free, but he has a delightfully sincere and refreshing 
moral. 

The need of religion in culture-building is stressed often 
throughout these pages. He writes: “America was forced to 
build a culture without the aid of a religion that had real author- 
ity. The lack has very nearly made it impossible to build a 
culture at all.” And again: “Our national religion has been 
Protestantism, and in large parts of the country today Prot- 
estantism is defunct. . . . Catholicism may turn out to be the 
residuary legatee of Christendom; but so far as the past ot 
America is concerned, it has never been a decisive influence.” 
Mr. Agar may think lightly of what he chooses to call “the 
residuary legatee of Christendom,” yet his own policy of distribu- 
tism—even the structure of the American dream as he proposes 
it—are based upon Catholic economics. As he himself admits, 
“Catholic thought, as seen, for example, in two Encyclicals on 
the economic order, Leo XIII’s Rerum Novarum of 1891 and 
Pius XI’s Quadragesimo Anno of 1931, has tended to stress the 
value of widely distributed ownership,” while “ Protestant thought 
has been less critical of credit money—the system which leads to 
giant accumulations.” He fails to mention the work of the Rural 
Life Bureau of the N. C. W. C. or the Farming Communes of the 
Catholic Worker. 

There is an excellent index, and sixteen double-face repro- 


ductions of paintings of contemporary America form an appendix. 
TuHurston Davis, 


Shorter Reviews 


OUR PART IN THE MYSTICAL BODY. By Daniel A. Lord, 
SJ. The Queen’s Work. 
he this popular application of a high doctrine the ringing note 
of sincerity brings an almost evangelical appeal. Indeed Father 
Lord imitates the evangelical parables, telling at length, for ex- 
ample, how the strains of Tchaikowsky’s Sixth Symphony are 
diversely received by ears trained and untrained, how a deaf 
person watches the leader’s movements in vain. So the life of 
the Mystical Body and its harmony find some without the 
<apacity to receive it, some to receive it but dully and sluggishly. 

The Mystical Body is the union of all the redeemed in Christ. 
Baptism is our rebirth in the grace of Christ, the Head of the 
Body of which we are the members. Christ, the Head of the 
human race, does not merely direct the movements of the body 
(as in the natural head and body), but gives the very life and 
strength by which we live and act in union with Him. Without 
Him we can do nothing; in Him we can do all things. “I am 
the vine; you the branches. . . . As the branch cannot bear fruit 
of itself, unless it abide in the vine, so neither can you, unless you 
abide in Me.” 

We abide in Him by grace. This union gives new motives 
for personal purity, tells the why and how of world peace, and 
reveals the ultimate reasons for social justice and charity. Espe- 
cially welcome is the application to the race problem. Each race 
may rejoice in its own perfections, but much more in the essen- 
tial qualities held in common by all men, who if they are not 
already participating in the supernatural life of Christ’s grace, 
yet in His desire belong to Him. 

Lessons like these are spirit and truth, indeed they are so much 
spirit and truth that they give a new meaning to the smallest 
deeds of petty days, making one’s actions supernatural and there- 
fore in a real way those of the perfect Christ. J. W. 


THE STRANGE DEATH OF LIBERAL ENGLAND (1910- 
1914). By George Dangerfield. Harrison Smith and Robert Haas. 


$3.00. 
ETWEEN the death of Edward VII and the World War, 
Mr. Dangerfield discovers a strange and considerable hiatus 
in English history. For him the year 1910 is a landmark in the 
English political record when “the fires long smoldering in the 
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English spirit suddenly flared up” and spread conflagration round. 
By early 1914 he is convinced that liberal England—the solid 
England of Victoria and Edward—and that indefinable organism 
known as the Liberal party were already in the rigors of death. 
Liberal England had, as it were, committed hara-kiri; its con- 
servative foes as mercy killers administered poison and the War 
gave it the coup-de-grace. Around this thesis as a rallying point, 
the author re-assembles and restores to effective order the scat- 
tered events little and great of this neglected period of English 
history. We behold the great Liberal politicians—Asquith, Lloyd 
George, Winston Churchill, and the rest—striding brilliant yet 
bewildered through scenes of strange violence toward a domestic 
catastrophe which the War alone averted. We see how the fatal 
victory of the Liberals, as they stripped the House of Lords of 
their absolute power and dashed to pieces a long established re- 
spectability, acted as a boomerang; how the Conservatives’ pro- 
motion of civil war in Ireland over the Home Rule question, the 
violent assaults of the militant and irresponsible suffragettes, the 
revolutionary strikes of the trade unions wearied of parliamen- 
tary mediation and Liberal promises finally rendered Liberalism 
impotent. Such singular passages told in the vivid manner and 
colorful, witty style of the author will be read with interest. The 
reader will linger over his pungent pictures of striking episodes 
and sterling Liberals and yet feel that the marshaling of these 
perfervid events merely proves the year 1910 is a convenient start- 
ing point and the end of 1913 but the beginning of the end of 
Liberal England. The death of Liberal England was stranger 
and longer in the dying than Mr. Dangerfield grandly and simply 
envisages. wes. & 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES. Vol. 15. 
The Macmillan Company. $7.50 per volume. 

[TH this volume this elaborate enterprise comes to an end. 

The encyclopedia covers the fields of anthropology, eco- 
nomics, education, history, law, philosophy, political science, psy- 
chology, social work, statistics, and kindred topics, with particular 
stress on the biographical element. The work is probably unique 
in the comprehensiveness of its biographical sketches of the in- 
numerable individuals, in every land and period, who have con- 
tributed to social thought and action. 

As in previous volumes, the standpoint, as far as there is any 
general standpoint prevalent in the work, is that of the scientific 
sociologist, somewhat positivistic with a markedly neutral attitude 
towards doctrines of the left. A great amount of the material is 
purely factual. The ethical element is reduced to a minimum, or 
else ignored, particularly where there is room for an evolutionary 
anthropological treatment of the history of institutions. An idea 
of the scope and differentiation of the work is furnished by the 
fact that besides the topic “War” there are some seventy-five 
other articles dealing with matters relating to war, although scant 
attention is paid to the ethical questions involved. Wages is one 
of the subjects most exhaustively treated in this volume, though 
again without reference to the ethical side of the wage question 
nor the Christian view of human relations. The index is divided 
into three parts: classification of articles, by abstract titles and 
biography ; main index, and index of contributors. iF. 


Recent Non-Fiction 


JOHN L. STODDARD. By D. Crane Taylor. This book recre- 
ates the full life of an outstanding figure of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. For it was during the last two decades of that century that 
John L. Stoddard achieved the popularity which made his seasonal 
travel lectures an eagerly anticipated event throughout the East 
and as far west as Chicago. Mr. Taylor’s biography, a work of 
love, as he states, traces the route of Stoddard’s travels through 
Europe and his journey around the world. These pages are lib- 
erally studded with descriptive gems from Stoddard’s lectures 
which give us the reactions of a highly cultured and sensitive man 
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to new scenes, and explain, in some degree, the source of the im- 
mense pleasure thousands derived from these lectures. Equally 
interesting is the account of Stoddard’s religious Odyssey from 
Calvinistic Congregationalism through Agnosticism to Roman 
Catholicism. (Kenedy. $3.00.) 


STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED 
STATES. By William Seal Carpenter and Paul Tutt Stafford. 
A new textbook, designed for use in introductory courses in gov- 
ernment. It clearly presents a study of the structure, problems, 
and recent trends in State and local government, with especial at- 
tention centered on the function of government. The section on 
recent trends is particularly timely, with its noting of the trend 
toward centralization, and also that “ when grants-in-aid are made 
by the Federal or State governments to the local units they are 
accompanied by Federal or State supervision, or both.” Unfor- 
tunately there appears on page 197 an apparent endorsement of 
sterilization legislation enacted in this country. Published Janu- 
ary 15. (Crofts. $2.80.) 


DICTATORSHIP IN THE MODERN WORLD. Edited by 
Guy Stanton Ford. Seven men write on various phases and aspects 
of dictatorship in this thoughtful volume, discussing the pattern of 
dictatorship, dictatorships in Europe and South America (with 
Mussolini and Hitler receiving separate treatment), the prospects 
for democracy. There is also a comparative study of the Com- 
munist and Fascist dictatorships. As Max Lerner writes in “ The 
Pattern of Dictatorship,” the dictatorship seeks an undisputed 
sway, and has it, witi: the important exception of the church. 
“Both in Italy and Germany only the churches continue to com- 
pete with the state for the allegiance of the individual citizens.” 
They are stimulating papers, with perhaps “ Dictatorships in Span- 
ish America” the least satisfactory, with its references to the 
“ superstitions of the clergy,” “fanatical clergymen,” and “ syco- 
phant priests.” This section might well have devoted some space 
to the Calles regime in Mexico. (University of Minnesota Press. 


$2.50.) 


MEMORY ROOM. By Don Blanding. A little volume of 
thoughtful and tuneful verse. Willingly the author gives us the 
key to his own memory room filled with the remembrance of things 
past and the “worthless treasure and priceless trash” of years 
of vagabondage. Variegated sounds and scents of the Orient, 
the romantic glamour of far away Hawaii, and the colorful 
panorama of city life seem to acquire a more distinct reality. The 
author’s lavish illustrations intensify the thought, oftentimes 
cryptic, of individual poems. Memory Room is expressive of a 
wholesome philosophy of life. (Dodd, Mead. $2.00.) 


IN QUEST OF BEAUTY. By Dom Willibrord Verkade, O.S.B. 
Dom Verkade continues his reminiscences, telling now of his life 
as a Benedictine oblate, cleric, and priest in the monastery of 
Beuron. The book takes us to Munich, Vienna, Paris, the Holy 
Land, to all the places where Verkade pursued his artistic career 
as well as his monastic vocation. The book is full of mellow 
wisdom both sacred and profane. Whether the author treats of 
the place of sentiment in art or of the minor discords of life in 
the novitiate, it is done with balance and insight. Like his earlier 
book, The Yesterdays of an Artist Monk, this volume is dis- 
tinguished by a certain high restraint, a quality that comes to rich 
natures that have channeled and controlled their powers. (Kenedy. 


$2.00.) 


THE ILLUSTRATED WORLD HISTORY. Edited by Sir 
John Hammerton and Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes. This bulky 
volume purports to give the history of all times and even of the 
period before, by means of 1,152 pages, 1,000 photographs, and 
800,000 words. It has less than one page on Jesus Christ, not one 
photograph of which He is the principal object, and only about 
200 words for the Redeemer of the world. To list the omissions 
and mistakes which it contains would fill another volume. (Wise. 
$2.95.) 
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Communications 











Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 


Eucharistic Congress 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Most Rev. Msgr. Crowley, Bishop of Dacca, has sent (accord- 
ing to a letter in America, December 28, 1935) to the Most Rev. 
Archbishop of Manila a notice about Msgr. Hurth’s work with 
reference to the organization of the “first American Eucharistic 
Congress” according to “tradition.” 

As far as I can remember, I requested Msgr. Hurth, then 
president of St. Edwards College, Austin, Tex., to send a confi- 
dential letter to the Very Rev. Father Corby to find out whether 
it would be possible to arrange a convention of the Priests’ 
Eucharistic League at Notre Dame. He complied with my wish, 
and I received through Msgr. Hurth’s kind assistance the cordial 
invitation of Very Rev. Father Corby, to celebrate the first 
meeting of the Priests’ Eucharistic League at Notre Dame. I 
submitted this invitation to the preliminary conference, held at 
Covington, Ky., in March, 1894, where it was gladly accepted. 

The American Ecclesiastical Review published in the Novem- 
her issue, 1894, an extensive report, and also a paper written by 
Msgr. Hurth on “ The Fruits of the Hour of Adoration.” Msgr. 
Hurth assisted at the first Convention as Bishop-elect. He received 
from the Convention heartfelt congratulations. ( Paradieses-Friichte, 
September, 1894, page 35). I cannot remember that Msgr. Hurth 
was otherwise active in the organization of the Convention. 

The plan of a Eucharistic National Congress in the United 
States was developing from the organization of the Eucharistic 
movement. The articles in Emmanuel, Vol. II, 1896 (March): 
“The Story of the Eucharistic Movement in the United States,’ 
and Vol. XXV, page 244 et seq., give explanation of the develop- 
ment. The Benedictine Fathers of St. Meinrad’s Abbey, Ind., 
can be considered as the originators of the Eucharistic Congresses 
in the United States, and Notre Dame is the first place where 
such an assembly was held. 

It may be added that the original plan, adopted by the first 
preliminary conferences, embraced: Eucharistic diocesan confer- 
ences: Eucharistic conventions for the members of the Priests” 
Eucharistic League; Eucharistic congresses for the clergy in 
general. The first Eucharistic Congress took place in Washington, 
D. C., 1895, the second at St. Louis, Mo. 

The International Eucharistic Congress of Chicago was not 
organized by the Priests’ Eucharistic League. The national con- 
gresses of Omaha and Cleveland, opened to laity, have been 
celebrated in connection with meetings of the members and diocesan 
directors of the Priests’ Eucharistic League. 

St. Meinrad, Ind. Rev. Bene Mater, O.S.B. 


Difficulties for the Plebiscite 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Merely to show the unfitness of the ordinary man who does his 
reading when his day’s work is done to submit a list of forty 
immortals I am entering your contest. The test is unfair to some 
known to belong near the top of any list and to some among 
recent converts because the only excuse for their absence is lack 
of time or the difficulty of obtaining their books. 

As the son of a “ticket-of-leave-man,” who, even now, ap- 
proaching fifty, only grudgingly admits the Irish are not the 
greatest intellects in the world, I find it humiliating, and, there- 
fore, good for the soul, to count the Irish writers in the European 
group. 


LaGrange, III. C. V. Hicerns. 
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Home News.—President Roosevelt on February 4 
ordered a check-up of all Federal credit agencies, with 
a view to canceling about $1,000,000,000 in unused lend- 
ing authorizations which were not needed. On the 5th, 
at a press conference, he said that the additional cost of 
paying the bonus now instead of 1945 would be only 
about $100,000,000 annually for the nine years. This 
encouraged Congressional leaders in the hope that no 
new taxes would be enacted this year. On February 3 
the President asked Congress to repeal the cotton, tobacco, 
and potato control laws because of.the termination of 
the AAA. The Senate complied on February 4 and the 
House on February 5, voting 351 to 10, amid demands 
for legislative curbs on the Supreme Court. On February 
3 Senator Pope of Idaho had introduced a bill requiring 
the concurrence of more than two-thirds of the Supreme 
Court to invalidate a Federal statute. The House Agri- 
cultural Committee reported the Administration farm bill 
on February 3, voting 17 to 6. Legislation to carry out 
the farm-relief plans of Governor Landon of Kansas, 
candidate for the Republican Presidential nomination, was 
introduced in the House on January 30. On the same 
day the Senate voted an appropriation of $7,369 for the 
Nye Munitions Committee to complete its investigations, 
and on February 4 and 5 various partners in J. P. Morgan 
& Co. were again questioned. At their convention in 
Washington, the United Mine Workers of America on 
February 1 endorsed the Roosevelt Administration, and 
voted to contribute to his campaign for re-election. On 
February 3 William Green, President of the American 
Federation of Labor, warned them against the Miners’ 
possible secession from that organization. John L. Lewis 
interpreted Mr. Green’s statement as an “ ultimatum” 
and the delegates overwhelmingly voted to defy it. A 
general strike in Pekin, Ill., on February 5 closed all 
business in the city. On February 4 Senator Borah defi- 
nitely announced his candidacy for the Republican nomi- 
nation, as well as his decision to enter the Ohio primaries 
in May. On February 3 and 4 the Treasury authorized 
New York banks to make shipments of $15,223,000 in 
gold to- France and Holland. 


Mexican Events.—Seven thousand teachers paraded 
in Mexico City on January 31 in protest against treatment 
by governmental officials, one grievance being the non- 
payment of salaries for several months. It was reported 
on the same day that the Yucatan State Board of Educa- 
tion had ordered the Internationale sung in the schools 
in place of the national anthem. On January 29, in the 
State of Vera Cruz, a strike was begun by workers of the 
Huasteca Petroleum Company, which is controlled by the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey. The workers 
demanded increases in wages, as well as in medical atten- 
tion, housing facilities, personnel, savings funds, vacations, 
etc., which the operators estimate would increase expenses 
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by forty-five per cent. On February 1 the Mexican 
Federal Labor Board ruled that Huasteca must retain 
forty-four per cent of the striking employes on full pay 
as watchmen during the period of the strike. In Monterrey 
a general strike was called on February 4, allegedly incited 
by Communists. On the following day more than 60,000 
residents of the city paraded in a peaceful demonstration 
against the strike. On February 3 President Cardenas 
ordered the formation of a Mexican reserve army, which 
will include all armed farmers and will register all pen- 
sioned and retired officers of the army and navy. Creation 
of the Catholic Bishops’ Commission, Inc., for Mexican 
Relief, under authorization of the Hierarchy of the United 
States, was announced in New York on February 1. It 
will aid the suffering Church in Mexico, raising funds 
for those in distress, and assist in the education and 
protection of the Mexican priests and people. 


Exchange of Naval Information.—The London Naval 
Conference agreed on January 31 on a plan for the inter- 
change of building programs between the four participating 
Powers: France, Great Britain, Italy, and the United 
States. The plan was designed to take the place, in a 
fashion, of the abandoned ratio system. It lays down 
merely the rule that each naval Power must receive de- 
tailed advance information on every ship of more than 
100 tons which the other Powers intend to construct. 
Four months interval is required before any modifications 
of original designs may be made. The actual text of the 
plan was not divulged. In sub-committee discussion, the 
United States delegation urged that the age limit of 
capital ships should be extended from twenty to twenty- 
six years, thereby avoiding the costly building of capital 
ships and the consequent burden upon the taxpayers. 
Approaching one another on other points, Great Britain 
and the United States were at variance on this, since 
the British Admiralty were contemplating an immediate 
building program. The Anglo-German agreement of last 
summer, by which Germany was left free for unlimited 
construction up to thirty-five per cent of the British total 
tonnage, regardless of type of construction, still caused 
serious displeasure with the French. These, despite the 
fact that they were actually constructing two 35,000-ton 
ships as a reply to Italy’s construction, were insistent upon 
reduction to a 27,000-ton limit with 12-inch guns. 


Graziani’s Advance.—On February 5, a war bulletin 
from Rome announced renewed activities on the Somali- 
land sector. General Graziani, it was stated, was driving 
up the Webbe Gestro valley and overcoming stiff opposi- 
tion on the part of the Ethiopians. A -illage fifty miles 
north of Dolo had already fallen into his hands. Observers 
interpreted the advance as a measure to protect the main 
Italian force having its base in Noghelli; possible attack- 
ers were being repulsed before they came within striking 
distance. On the same day in Rome the Supreme Council 
of Defense held another meeting. Its deliberations were 
not made public, but semi-officially it was announced that 
there was no intention, as had been previously rumored, 
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of calling another million men to the colors. The million 
men already under arms, it was stated, formed a force 
entirely adequate to cope with all emergencies, particularly 
since the active force in East Africa was not included 
within the million men held in reserve. At the same time 
another Government agency announced that all “ intel- 
lectual counter-sanctions ’”’ were abolished. This was un- 
derstood to mean that prohibitions against books and plays 
from the sanctionist countries were withdrawn. 


Reich Asks Swiss Inquiry.—Wilhelm Gustloff, Nazi 
leader in Switzerland, was killed there by a Yugoslav 
Jew. The German Government demanded of the Swiss 
authorities a strict investigation of the assassination itself 
and of the men and forces behind the assassin. Dr. Joseph 
Goebbels, Reich Minister of Propaganda, prohibited until 
further notice Jewish meetings. The assassination created 
a sensation in Germany, the newspapers offering it as 
further justification of the National Socialist stand against 
international Jewry. The German press held that the 
anti-German baiting by the Swiss press must be held 
responsible for the crime. The Reich Government sub- 
mitted to the Polish reduction of German railway traffic 
through the Polish Corridor to East Prussia. The speed- 
ing up of the German naval building program was re- 
ported. The third birthday of National Socialist Germany 
was celebrated throughout the Reich with spectacular 
displays of pomp and power. The Government announced 
that beginning July 1 the State would pay a continuous 
subsidy of ten marks monthly for every fifth child and 
every further child born in any family not earning more 
than 1,800 marks a year. 


Nazis Coerce Catholics.—Enjoying a monopoly of 
propaganda opportunities, and using intimidation and eco- 
nomic pressure, the Nazis were victors in the school 
registration campaign in Munich. The returns showed 
that sixty-five per cent of the children were entered for 
the Nazi secular schools and only thirty-five per cent 
for the confessional schools. Last year sixty-five per 
cent registered for confessional schools and only thirty- 
five per cent for the Nazi schools. Cardinal von Faulhaber 
charged that Nazi proponents of the secular school system 
threatened parents with destitution if they entered their 
children in Catholic schools. This, he declared, was in 
direct violation of the Concordat, which guaranteed 
preservation of the Catholic schools. Storm troopers, work- 
ing two by two, went from house to house, intimidating 
the parents. Catholics were forbidden to hold public 
meetings, issue literature or broadcast, whereas the Nazis 
held hundreds of meetings and inundated the city with 
propaganda. 


French Politics and Finance.—Analysis of the major- 
ity for the new Sarraut Cabinet (announced in these 
columns last week) proved interesting to international 
observers. First of all, the 361-165 ballot in the Chamber 
of Deputies was the largest majority in the history of 
the present Legislature. The Left was assisted by the 
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Center much more powerfully than had been thought 
probable, and it was matter for surprise that the Center 
should have voted with Communists and Socialists in 
support of such ministers as Jean Zay and Marcel Deat. 
More astonishing, still, the majority of 196 votes for M. 
Sarraut was delivered only two weeks after the bare 
majority of sixty given to M. Laval. French critics were 
united in stating that the impressive ballot should be 
taken as evidence of the unity of the Left in the Popular 
Front and was particularly significant in view of the 
nearness of the general elections. On the last day of 
January, M. Jean Tannery, Governor of the Bank of 
France, made an appeal to the French people, asking 
them for their help in defending the franc unti! inter- 
national stabilization had been achieved. He revealed that 
during the previous week the nation had suffered a loss 
of gold amounting to about 1,000,000,000 francs. M. 
Tannery appealed to his fellow countrymen to abstain 
from gold hoarding and asked the new Cabinet for drastic 
measures to check the outflow. In Washington, however, 
officials denied the report that they had been in telephone 
conversation with Paris and asserted that they had not 
been asked for cooperation in checking the gold move- 
ment away from France. 


Marshal Kondylis Dies.—In the midst of the Cabinet 
crisis reported last week politics in Greece were compli- 
cated by the sudden death on January 31 of Marshal 
George Kondylis, former dictator and responsible for 
King George’s restoration. As the bitterest foe of ex- 
Premier Venizelos and an open supporter of Premier 
Mussolini, it was anticipated that the anti-Venizelist spirit 
in the army and sympathy for Italy would both decline. 
Meanwhile the formation of a new Cabinet was halted. 
The Venizelist leader, Themistocles Sophoulis, was recom- 
mending that the Demardjis Cabinet, notwithstanding the 
Premier had already offered his resignation, be retained 
until Parliament is summoned March 12. 


British Politics——Ramsay MacDonald, newly elected 
to Parliament by the Scottish Universities, took his seat 
in the House on the same day that the Baldwin Govern- 
ment rejected, by a vote of 228 to 137, the Labor motion 
of George Lansbury, calling upon the Government to 
invoke an international conference to effect a fairer dis- 
tribution of the world’s raw materials. A better British 
economic understanding with Soviet Russia was fore- 
shadowed in the talks between Anthony Eden and Maxim 
Litvinoff, in spite of the latter’s tactless characterization 
of the late King George as “ mediocre.”’ In his first 
message to Parliament King Edward VIII promised that 
the first object of his reign would be to mtaintain the 
liberties of his people and “to promote the welfare of 
all classes of my subjects.” 


Soviet Rail Construction.—According to Japanese 
War Office authorities, 100,000 Soviet workmen were 
employed in constructing a line eastward from Taishet, 
west of Lake Baikal in Siberia, to Komsomolsk, north 
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of Khabarovsk near the Sea of Japan. The alleged route 
covers 2,000 miles, running north of Lake Baikal and 
about 300 miles north of the Trans-Siberian railroad, 
which lies along the Manchukuoan border, and is exposed 
to attack in time of war. Through rail service was estab- 
lished between Soviet Russia and Rumania. 


Catholic Liaison at World Labor Bureau.—Accord- 
ing to the N.C.W.C. News Service for January 27, the 
Rev. Albert LeRoy, S.J., of the staff of the Action Popu- 
laire in Paris, has been attached to the International Labor 
Bureau at Geneva in order to assure the liaison between 
that office and Catholic associations of different countries. 
Two other Jesuit Fathers had preceded Father LeRoy 
in this office at Geneva, Father Arnou, now at the Catholic 
University in Lille, and Father Danset, who died some 
months ago. 


Chinese Bank Scandal Ended.—On February 1, 
Frank J. Raven and J. Warner Brown, President and 
Vice-President of the American Oriental Finance Cor- 
poration, whose failure occurred last May, were found 
guilty of embezzlement by the United States Court in 
Shanghai and sentenced, the former to five years and the 
latter to two years imprisonment at McNeil Island, Wash- 
ington. Their conviction ended what was Shanghai’s most 
terrible financial debacle in many years, involving the 
loss of millions to depositors and investors throughout 
the Far East. The collapse of the Raven interests was 
the most severe blow to American business prestige in 
the Far East since the beginning of Chinese-American 
business relations and was followed by a succession of 
bank failures. Raven had had a spectacular career since 
his arrival in Shanghai in 1904. Until the May debacle, 
however, no breath of scandal had ever touched him or 
his family. 


Reds Active in South America.—On February 4 the 
Paraguayan Government formally charged Colonel 
Raphael Franco, its most prominent Chaco War hero, 
with being a Communist and he was ordered deported. 
The Ministry of War alleged that, along with other prom- 
inent army officers, instigated and supported by Soviet 
organizations, he plotted the overthrow of the Govern- 
ment. A few days earlier President Federico Paez, of 
Ecuador, warned the Secretary of the Communist party, 
which has no recognition in Ecuadorean politics, that un- 
less their agitation and propaganda ceased they would 
be exiled to the Galapolos Islands. In retaliation, their 
weekly publication Zumbambico which the President sub- 
sequently suppressed, threatened the President, boasting 
that Communists had overthrown Martinez Mera and 
Martinez de Velasco and that President Paez would be 
next. On January 27 a press dispatch from Bogota indi- 
cated that Colombia was in fear of Red domination be- 
cause “anarchists, revolutionary unionists, Communists, 
and Socialists” were subverting labor and industry. A 


communication from the Minister of Government said: 
“The Communists because of better organization and 
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international revolutionary resources apparently are gain- 
ing control.” He added that the Government was aware 
that foreign agitators had entered the country despite 
governmental vigilance “ including experts in the organ- 
ization of revolutionary forces.” On February 4 the 
Chilean Government also issued a warning against Com- 
munism apropos of the national railroad strike in which 
the aggressive attitude of left-wing groups was attributed 
to ‘“‘ Communist instruction from abroad.” 


Communist Propaganda in Ireland.—Irish Com- 
munists imported two alien speakers in order to gain 
recruits among the youth of the land. One was the General 
Secretary of the Communist Party of Great Britain and 
a member of the Executive Committee of the Communist 
Internatignal. At a meeting held in the Town Hall, Rath- 
mines, the Communists boasted: “ We intend to bring 
the best Communist speakers in Europe to Ireland.” A 
public protest against this agitation was made by John 
Costello, Honorary Secretary of the National Council 
of the Federation of Catholic Young Men’s Societies. 


Meat Strike in London.—A dispute over wages and 
hours of employment precipitated the strike of 10,000 
workers in the Central London meat markets at Smith- 
field, the source of supply for 8,000,000 of the population. 
A serious food shortage was prevented only by the arrival 
of fresh supplies from ships and ports all around the 
Coast. Dockers and workers in cold storage plants did 
not respond to the appeal to leave their jobs. Colin 
Campbell, chairman of the National Provincial Bank, 
pointed out that large portions of the British people were 
undernourished and called on the Government to push the 
consumption of foodstuffs. 


Starhemberg Hedges on Monarchy.—Prince von 
Starhemberg, Austrian Vice-Chancellor, before leaving 
Paris for Vienna, gave out a statement denying he had 
pledged unconditionally that Austria would refrain from 
restoration of the Hapsburgs to the imperial throne before 
consulting interested Powers. Archduke Otto, heir to 
the throne, was in Paris simultaneously with Prince von 
Starhemberg. It was denied, however, that the two had 
conferred. 





Special attention is directed to the announce- 
ment in this issue of the “ Poem for Our Lady” 
award. It is of interest to poets, friends of poets, 
and children of Our Lady. 

A most profound article on “ Catholicism and 
Interracial Relations” will be contributed next 
week by John J. Griffin. Catholics will discover 
a new basis for union of all races. 

Watch the “ rackets’ that are rampant today. 
That is the point of Floyd Anderson’s “ Gyps and 
Gyppers.” They offer much and take everything. 

The controllers of births are always active, and 
always seeking legislation to further race suicide. 
Michael Collins asks, in our next issue: “ Can 
Another Birth Control Bill Be Beaten?” 

















